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OMNES SUPPLICAMUS. — SEPT., 1881. 


BY H. F. BARNES, 
A nation waits, a nation ~— 
A nation pleads with Him who keeps 
Our vital breath,— 
O stay the throbbing pangs of pain, 
Refresh the weary, clouded brain, | 
Bring back our wounded Chief again 
From threatening Death! 


Remember all his noble deeds, 

His timely words to meet our needs 
Through anxious years, 

What righteous cause defence has sought, 

In fields of action or of thought, 

And with the foremost found him not ? 
Regard our tears! 


Behold how severed States unite, 

How bitter factions cease to fight, 
For him to pray! 

May not his sufferings be the band, 

To bind once more in love our land, 

Beneath Thy mighty, guiding hand ? 
Do not say, Nay! 


With mother, wife, and children dear, 
Rulers and peoples, far and near, 
We’ ve common cause, 
That He who once bent o’er man’s bed, 
And to the living raised the dead, 
Will spare that home and Nation’s Head! 
Shall Mercy pause ? 


Winchester, Mass. — Boston Journal. 


= 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Our “ Otymric Gamegs.”—Governor Long of Massa- 
chusetts, at the opening of the Institute Fair, said : 
“These are our olympic games; but the races we 
run are of the head, and not of the feet; the wrestling 
matches are not of the human sinews, but of the forces 
of nature, grappling, under the direction of human skill, 
with the fibers of the field, with the inertia of ores, 
with wood and stone,—not to fling them to the earth, 
but to raise and train them into a million handservants 
of usefulness and luxury ; and the prize is not a fading 
olive-wreath, but that perfection of blessings, that 
dream of all other lands and lots, — a New-England 
home.” 
Puonertic America.— Phonetic spell- 
ing seems to make more progress in the United States 
than in this country (England). ‘he report of the in- 
dex Society makes very laudatory mention of the indices 
compiled by an American gentlemen, who styles him- 
self “Q. P.,” and of whom we read that he has pre- 
ared “An Index to Articles on History, Biografy, 
ravel, Filosofy, Literature, and Politics.” — Globe. 


Tae Perkins Institute ror THE — Both 
as the aim of personal interest founded on personal ob- 
servation, and as representing the commonwealth, 
which is a generous contributor to the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, I am happy to take part in the 
appeal which it now makes for aid, Associated as it is 
with the name of Howe, a resort as it is for the sympa- 


thies of Andrew, one of the few things in America that! Press. 


won the admiration of the youthful Dickens, forever 
illustrated by the story of Laura Bridgman, I know the 
hold it has upon the hearts of the people of Massachu- 
setts. Still more would it touch your hearts, if in the 
institution itself you could see the intelligence and 
interest, the large and faithful lines of its beneficence ; 
if you could hear its pupils discuss anatomy, and dissect 
and put together the parts of the model of the human 


framework ; if you could listen to their clear statements 
of the processes of natural philosophy, illustrated by ex- 
periments as intelligently performed as by one having 
sight, and expressed with a clearness of language that no 
slave of the mere letter can equal.” — Gov. Long, Mass. 


THE German Army. — The German 
Government have announced that, commencing from 
February, 1883, English will be a compulsory subject of 
examination for the entrance of officers into the army. 
Candidates coming from gymnasia, however, will have 
the option of offering Greek. The program of the ex- 


amination in English is as follows: Reading of Eng- 
lish at sight; translation of English into German, and 
of German into English; English syntax; and the 
grammar and etymological analysis of English phrase. 


Tue Born Epvucaror. — Rev. Francis Tiffany illus- 
trates his idea of the born-educator as follows: “In Mr. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, unless memory plays a 
trick with me, a curious story is told about a man who 
was in the habit of going to the Zodlogical Gardens in 
Regent’s Park, London, to buy young monkeys for sub- 
sequent training. The price of them was a guinea 
apiece. One day, however, he said to the keeper, ‘ If 
you will let me take five or six of them home with me 
to try, I will give you two guineas for the one I decide 
to keep.’ ‘Why, how is that?’ was the answer: ‘do 
you find such a difference in them?’ ‘Oh, immense,’ 
replied the man. ‘When I begin to train them, if I 
come across a monkey whose attention is flying round 
every-which-way, his mind off the lesson every time a 
fly buzzes or a boy whistles, I know I shall never bring 
him to much, But, when I get hold of one that is 
seriously inclined, you know,—concentrating his mind 
right down on the subject, and not allowing himself to 
be diverted by any outside trifles, I have no end of ex- 
pectation as to what he may amount to.” Now, there 
was a man whe was a born-educator. Without any of 
the advantages you young graduates have enjoyed in 


this normal school, he could, nevertheless, I humbly sus- 
pect, give any one of you a few points. He had effect- 
ually mastered the first of all requirements in a com- 
mon-sense teacher, the clear understanding that neither 
God nor man can make something out of nothing. 


ILLITERATE Voters. — It makes little difference 
whether the head be covered with hair or wool. An 
illiterate white man is an unsafe repository for the 
right of suffrage. There are 304,000 shite and 814,- 
000 colored illiterate voters in the South, The educa 


tion of the voter is the greatest question of the age, 
overriding all questions of tariff and railroads, and all 
questions save civil-service reform, of which it is an im- 
portant element.—Dr. Curry, Agt. Peabody Fund. 


Too Pouitics.—The main reason why teach- 
ing is outranked by the other professions is that the 
tenure of office is so uncertain and insecure. Our teach- 
ers are too often appointed by personal favoritism or 
influence, too often retained in their positions long 


after their inability or uselessness is sepprent and too 
often ousted from their places to make room for the 
friends of prominent politicians. In other words, there 
is to much politics in our public-school system.— Prov. 


Books ror THE Buinp.—The book printed in raised 
letters is the main window through which the blind can 
look out upon the great world of wit and wisdom, poe- 
try and science. I had occasion to visit Harvard Col- 
lege, and saw 250,000 books in the library, and could 


not help comparing it with the library of the school for 
the blind, where only 100 volumes were on the shelves, 
half of which were printed at the institution. The 
blind do not complain that they have so few books, but 
request that their library may be enlarged. — Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


Minnesora’s Nerps.— Professor Reynolds enumer- 
ates some of the wants of Minnesota as follows: “A 
State journal is needed to disseminate educational news. 
The greatest want is a corps of earnest, devoted, and 
thoroughly educated teachers. Our institutes should 
enlarge their spheres of operations and be more thor- 
oughly organized and unified, and made to reach every 


county, and if possible every teacher in the State. 
Our system of supervision is largely defective ; improv- 
ment in our schools will be in direct ratio with the im- 
provement in supervision. Our university needs our 
forstering care, and the other institutions of learning 
in the State need words of cheer and encouragement.” 


“THE NICK OF TIME.” 
BY WM, M. THAYER. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience remarked to 


another teacher, “There is nothing like saying things 


to pupils in the nick of time.” He was speaking of 
advice as well as of the improvement of passing events. 
For example, when Vice-President Wilson died, this 
teacher inproved the occasion by discoursing upon the 
industry, perseverance, self-reliance, noble purpose, and 
moral principle which lifted him from obscurity to the 
second office within the gift of the American people, 
By thus employing this grand illustration of self-help 
and success in life, when the hearts of his pupils were 
touched by the news of Mr. Wilson’s death, he made a 
deeper impression upon their minds, and his lessons 
were more enduring. That was what he meant by 
“saying things in the nick of time.” 

Now is the “nick of time” for the teachers to in- 
spire a high purpose in the hearts of their pupils, by 
incidents from the life of President Garfield. The 
theme is a fruitful one; and every scholar eagerly seeks 
favorable news from his bed of suffering. They will 
readily catch and hold whatever is rehearsed of his 
early struggles, bis poverty, epergy, lofty aims, studious 
habits, reading, filial love, and force of character. No- 
tice several points that may be made a source of inspi- 
ration: His advance from a log-cabin to the White 
House, before he was fifty years of age, shows the pos- 
sibilities to American youth. Born in the wilderness, 
away from the agencies of civilization, substantially 
without books and teachers in his boyhood, yet advanc- 
ing, by dint of perseverance and manly aim, through 
the lower to the higher grades of culture; until he is 
known throughout the land as a scholar, general, states- 
man, and honored ruler. All boys cannot be president, 
but all need those elements of character that he pos- 
sessed, in order to become successful in whatever voca- 
tion they may engage. A shiftless, aimless boy will 
not grow into stalwart manhood, meriting success in 
any calling. He must be industrious and persevering, 
and possess snap, tact, and principle to make a truly 
successful farmer, mechanic, merchant, teacher, physi- 


cian, lawyer, or clergyman. 
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Girls, too, may receive their share of advice from the 
same illustration ; for the qualities enumerated are abso- 
lutely necessary to make them efficient teachers, clerks, 
correspondents, authors, or housekeepers. About the 
most cumbersome and useless article that can be set up 
in an American home, is an inefficient, lazy, dawdling 
“mistress of ceremonies.” Mrs. Garfield, in the presi- 
dential mansion, preparing the food allowed her stricken 
husband, shames all such apologies for womanhood. 
She was educated upon the plan of developing the pow- 
ers of her three-fold nature thoroughly, so that she can 
serve in the kitchen or reception-room of the White 
House with equal success. Educate girls for the parlor 
alone, or to shine in the realms of fashion, wealth, or 
distinction, instead of training their faculties so as to 
qualify them for any position to which Providence may 
assign them, and they are not fitted to occupy any posi- 
tion creditably. Mrs. Garfield wrote to her husband 
from her kitchen, when he was busily employed in the 
great public affairs of the nation: “I am so glad to 
tell you that out of the toil and disappointment of the 
summer just ended, I have risen up to a victory ; that 
the silence of thought since you have been away has 
won for my spirit a triumph. I read something like 
this the other day : ‘There is no healthy thought with- 
out labor, and that makes the laborer happy.’ Perhaps 
this is the way I have been able to climb up higher. It 
came to me one morning when I was making bread. I 
said to myself: ‘ Here I am, compelled by an inevitable 
necessity to make our bread this summer. Why not 
consider it a pleasant occupation, and make it so by try- 
ing to see what perfect bread I can make?’ It seemed 
like an inspiration, and the whole of life grew brighter.” 
Elements of character appear in these few words, such 
as make a woman successful anywhere,—either as the 
wife of a farmer or president. Precisely as it is with 
her husband, who made the best he could of the log- 
cabin, as he is now making the best of the White 
House, and went singing his way along in early life, 
whether plowing in the field, shoving a carpenter's 
jack-plane, making potash, cutting wood, running a 
canal-boat, or snatching odd moments for study. Men 
and women par excellence are made of such material. 

Again, President Garfield did everything well, as if he 
believed that “whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” Thoroughness was a principle with him. 
He did farm-work so well, at eighteen years of age, as 
to elicit the commendation of neighbors. He planed 
boards so well for the carpenter, at twelve, that praise 
and other jobs followed. He served the “ black-salter” 
so well, at fifteen, that he was offered much larger pay 
to remain. He was so efficient on the canal-boat, at 
sixteen, that he secured early promotion, and the verdict 
of the captain, “the best hand on board.” He was so 
thorough in his studies, that his teacher held him up as 
a model scholar. His excellence in teaching was so 
high that, in two years, he rose to the head of the in- 
stitution. He was so efficient as a State senator, that his 
services were required in organizing regiments for the 
war. His thoroughness as a colonel in the army made 
him brigadier; and then major-general; then United 
States representative ; then United States senator ; then 
president before he had time to act as senator. There 
are telling incidents on each one of these points, in 


his life, the rehearsal of which will enthuse the hearts, 


of the dullest pupils; and they show that “ doing things 
well” is an important element of success. 
Another fact: he stuck to his purpose. He was not 


‘self and did his own mending, to pay his school-bills. | tion, and stimulate thoughtful teachers to greater dili- 


He wore poor clothes, and denied himself games of 


gence and carefulness in the performance of their duties, 


quoits and ball and excursions, that he might make/The teacher, as well as the physician or lawyer, must 


more rapid progress and keep out of debt. His perse- 


read or be content to drop behind. The growing 


verance knew no bounds, and acknowledged no “ insur- | teachers in our corps are the thoughtful, reading teachers. 


mountable obstacles.” His life abounds in incidents 
that illustrate this remarkable characteristic, to which 


both boys and girls will listen with enthusiastic delight ; 


and remember what they hear, too. 


Once more, bis life furnishes incidents on the subject 
of reading,—good and bad books. A few weeks ac- 


quaintance with sensational literature, at fifteen, when 


away from home, well-nigh upset the noble plans and 


aims of his previous life. At the “ black-salter’s” he 
found “ Marryatt’s Novels,” “ The Pirate’s Own Book,” 
“Jack Halyard,” “Bucchaneers of the Carribean 


Seas,” etc., and he read them with avidity. He had 


never seen any such books before; he had not dreamed 


that such books were in existence. They captivated his 
unsuspecting soul; and a desire for a seafaring life was 


awakened within him. It was too strong a desire to 


yield readily to maternal counsels, or the behests of 


reason. It took two years of a tender mother’s care, 


and the grace of God in addition, to counteract the in- 


fluence of those bad books; and even now, President 
Garfield will say, as he has said, “The sight of a ship 
fills me with a strange fascination.” No boy ever 
scudded nearer the fatal precipice without going over. 
The details of this thrilling chapter of his young life 
will make thoughtful pupils dread the sight of such 
sensational books. 

These are only three or four of the many lessons of 
his early and later life, which may be employed by 
teachers to incite the young, committed to their care, to 
better and nobler efforts. The lives of few men furnish 
so many varied incidents suited to interest and benefit 
the young, as that of our beloved President. Improv- 
ing the “nick of time” to make the pupils familiar 
with his noble life, may prove more serviceable to them 
than arithmetic or grammar just now. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR READING. 


OFFicE BoaRD oF EDUCATION, 
Kansas City, 1881. 


1. What Educational Journa) do you now take ? 

2. What authors on “ Education”’ have you read during the 
What wor ~ Aa ** Education”? have you bought duri 
the present school-year ? 

Responses were received from eighty-one teachers to 
these questions: six teachers did not reply, or if they 
did, their answers were not received at the office. An 
analysis of the responses show the following facts: Forty 
teachers take one educational journal each ; twenty-one 
take two; six take three; three take four; and 
seventeen take none. Twenty-four had read one 
book each; nineteen, two books; seven, three books; 
five, four books; and thirty-one had read no educa- 
tional authors. Twenty-four had bought one book 
each ; four had bought two books ; one, three books; 
one, four books ; and fifty-six had bought no books dur- 
ing the year. 


When it is remembered that between 400 and 500: 


works on education have been published, in the English 
language, and a large number of these of recent date, 
embodying the very best thoughts of our most experi- 
enced and successful educators, the importance to teach- 
ers of keeping abreast of the current literature of their 


whiffling about from one thing to another. He did not profession cannot be over-estimated. Observation es- 
go off in a spurt to-day, and drizzle out his energies to-'tablishes the fact that the stationary or retrograde opened to another army up the Tennessee, and Shiloh 


morrow. What Benton used to call “ stick-to-it-iveness” 
he cultivated to perfection. True, until his student 
days began, he labored in different employments, be- 
cause labor was not easily obtained at that time, and in 
that sparsely-populated section of the country. He 


wanted to know something, and he stuck to it until he few are artists, skilled in their 


teacher does not read, and is therefore a mere imitator, 
and is incapable of self-improvement. Education as a 
science is both inductive and deductive ; empirical and 
rational. Empiricism unaided by the light of reason 
is quackery. Nearly all teachers are imitators; only the 
profession. Books record 


did. He worked before school and after school, and on only the thoughts of others,—useful helps to prop up the 


Saturdays when school didn’t keep; and boarded him- growing teacher, 


They serve as fountains of inspira- 


| Fhe others seem to have their intellectual growth. — 
J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools. 


METHODS IN HISTOR Y.— (IL) 


BY PROF. FLOYD CRANDALL, 
Principal Belfast Academy, N. Y. 


One difficulty has been experienced by every tracher 
of history. It is the tendency of pupils toforget. This, 
of course, is not confined exclusively to history, but no 
other subject seems to pass so completely from the mem- 
lory, and in so short a time after leaving the class. One 
of the most frequent causes of trouble is the fact that 
the work to be remembered is but a series of dis- 
connected events and dates. No other subject is more 
clearly stamped with the idea of cause and effect. This 
cannot with safety be ignored. Mere annals too often 
take the place of history. Every event has its cause 
and its result. Battles and campaigns are planned in 
strict accordance with this law, and they should be 
studied after the same law. One of the easiest meth- 
ods is by drawing on the board a simple outline map of 
the region under consideration, and locating during the 
recitation the cities, forts, and routes of armies. This 
fixes it much better in the mind than mere reference to 
printed maps, since the class must decide upon the loca- 
tion of places before marking them, and take the events 
in their proper order. 

We will take, for illustration, the military events in 
the West during 1862. The rivers and boundaries of 
States are drawn upon the board, and the lesson recited 
after the following outline: There is a strong line of 
Confederate posts from Columbus, which we locate and 
mark (1), through forts Henry (2) and Donelson (3), 
Bowling Green (4) toCumberland Gap. The first move 
of the Northern army is obviously the breaking of this 
line. Gen. Grant starting from Cairo, passes up the 
river to Fort Henry. This is evacuated, and the garri- 
son escapes to Fort Donelson. Grant’s army crossing 
by land, and the fleet passing around by the rivers, in- 
vest Fort Donelson, and by its capture make a break in 
the line (5). Tennessee is now open to the Northern 
armies. Buell ascends the Cumberland and occupies 
Nashville (6). Grant ascends the Tennessee and takes 
post at Pittsburg Landing. The Confederates are con- 
centrated at Corinth (7). The battle of Shiloh (8) 
soon follows. The Union army at first driven back to 
the river, are reinforced and defeat the Confederates, who 
fall back to Corinth. At the same time Island No. 10 
(9) is taken, and Fort Pillow (10) and Memphis (11) 
soon surrender. In the fall come the battles of Inka 
(12) and Corinth, and on the last day of the year Buell’s 
old army, now under the command of Rosecrans, defeats 
Bragg in the battle of Murfreesboro. 

Thus we not only locate places and enumerate battles, 
but are also able to show very clearly the causes and re- 
sults. There is the line of strongholds from Columbus 
to the mountains. It is broken at the great rivers. It 
is not difficult for a class to see what must follow. 
Henry and Donelson opened the way to every battle- 
we in these States. Nashville was taken, and the 
army passed on to Murfreesboro, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
aaa the sea. Had Grant not taken Donelson, Sherman 


would not have marched to the sea. The way was 


‘and Corinth naturally followed. These battles, produc- 
ing their necessary effects, compelled the evacuation of 
Columbus and Fort Pillow, a hundred miles away, and 
opened the Mississippi to Vicksburgh. Will this not 
be remembered longer than a mere record of a half-a- 
dozen battles without knowledge of location, cause, or 
effect ? 


McClellan’s and Grant’s Peninsular campaigns, the 


| 
| 
t 
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great campaigns of Sherman, Scott, and Washington, 
may all be studied in the same way. The maps are not 
difficult. Twenty minutes’ preparation will enable 
almost any teacher to put the outlines on the board, and 
the subjec-tmatter should certainly be so thoroughly 
understood that the rest would be filled in without 
trouble. The writer has a sheet black-board containing 
an outline-map of North America. In the first epoch 
this is filled with the names of the discoverers in colored 
crayon, each nationality being of the same color. 

The reviews should be so conducted as to trace each 
great series of events in logical order, and every place 
should be located onthemap. Thus the student’s mind, 
instead of being alumber-room for the storage of mis- 
cellaneous odds and ends of knowledge, will be a well- 
ordered store-house, with every fact in proper place, 
labeled and ready for instant use. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


XXIX.—ALEXANDER POPE. 1688-1744. 
“ As truly as Shakespeare is the of man, as God made him, deali 
with ions and innate motives, so truly is Pope the poet of - 
ety, the delineator of manners, the exposer of those motives which may 


be called uired, whose spring is in institutions and habits of 1 
worldly origin.” —J. R. Lowell. 


“Dryden was his great model. Perhaps his highest excellence lies in 
the same direction as that of Dryden — a the power of sketching char- 
acters. He, too, was a skillful portrait-painter, but his style is very dif. 
ferent from Dryden's. In one instance he has ventured to challenge com- 

rison with his master, in his picture of Villiers, of Zimri, forlorn and 
iy ing. A careful juxtaposition of the two masterpieces will well illustrate 

e affinities and the differences of their authors.”—J. W. Hales. 


“He was about four feet six inches high, very humpbacked and de- 
formed. He wore a black coat, and, according to the fashion of that time, 
had on a little sword. He had a large and very fine eye, and a long, hand- 
some nose; his mouth had those peculiar marks which are always found 
in the mouths of crooked persons, and the muscles which run across the 
cheek were so strongly marked that they seemed like small cords.”"—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

Daniel Webster, alluding to his struggles to secure 
a good education, was often wont to speak of his solitary 
studies of the great English classics while at work as 
a boy in a saw-mill, Every spare moment he could get 
from his work he would devote to a close study of Ad- 
dison, Pope, Shakespeare, and other classie authors. 
He spoke in particular of his reading Pope’s Essay on 
Man until he knew every line by heart, reading and re- 
reading it for years afterward. In those days books 
were very scarce among our poor New-England farmers, 
and a stray copy of the Assay on Man, or the Spectator, 
was considered a valuable household treasure. Strong, 
hearty, vigorous mental food was a scarce article in 
those times, and a boy with a vigorous intellect as 
Webster had naturally sought the intellectual company 
of such authors as Pope, Dryden, and Addison. In 
these days the modern venal press has scattered broad- 
cast literature of all kinds, both good and bad, in such 
abundance that the poorest child in the land has an op- 
portunity to read anything he may choose. This arti- 
ficial appetite for trashy and insipid literature should 
be counteracted in our schools by stimulating a desire 
for more nutritious mental food. It must be done grad- 
ually, however; and with the utmost caution. To this 
end, we have repeatedly urged teachers to begin by 
stimulating a desire among their pupils for the study 
of easy, pleasant authors, as Longfellow, Irving, Dick- 
ens, etc., and gradually working up to Goldsmith, 
Chaucer, and Burns. We have written this brief pre- 
face to the present article to advise teachers of Eng- 
lish literature not to begin the study of Pope, Dryden, 
and several other classic authors until their pupils shall 
have been well drilled in the sixteen to twenty “ repre- 
sentative authors,” which we have considered in the 
preceding articles of this series. Pope is a dry, hard, 
and formal author to study in the school-room, whose 
writings are full of deep thoughts, expressed in a se- 
verely exact and classical style, lacking in that genial 
sympathy and warmth which pervades the poems of 
Burns, Whittier, and Goldsmith. After a faithful study 
of the authors we have mentioned, the advanced student 
may proceed to read with considerable profit the writ- 
ings of Alexander Pope and John Dryden. 


I.— EDITIONS. 
1, Porms. Edited by A.W. Ward. “Globe” Edition. $1.25. 
2. Essay on Man. Introduction and Notes by M. Pattison. 
“* Clarendon Press Series.”” 40 cts. 
3. SATIRES AND Episties. Same Editor, and Series. 50 cts. 
4. Essay on Man. ‘Vest Pocket” Edition. 50 cts. 
5. Essay on Man. “People’s” Edition. 25 cts. 
6. Porms. ‘British Poets” Edition. $1.00. 
7. Rape of the Lock; with Notes. Hales’s Longer Eaglish 
Poems, page 39. 
Several publishers have issued cheap school editions of the 
Essay on Man; price, about 20 cents. 


The “ Globe ” Edition, mentioned above, is the care- 
fully-revised text taken from the best editions. Abun- 
dant notes are added, including Pope’s own, the best 
of those of previous editors, and many which are the 
result of the study and research of Professor Wood, who 
has been careful to verify all the quotations transcribed 
by his predecessors. The “Introduction” not only sets 
fully and fairly Pope’s life and character as a man and 
a poet, but will be found to shed considerable light on 
the political, social, and literary life of the period in 
which he played so important a part. 


Besides Taine, Collier, and Shaw, read Miss Sanborn’s Home 
Pictures, Field’s Yesterdays with Authors, Thackeray’s Eng- 
lish Humorists, and an essay by J. R Lowell in the North 
American Review (January, 1871), and republished in My 
Study Windows, 

The advanced student may wish to consult the Life of Pope, 
by Dr. Johnson, Warton’s Essay, Roscoe’s Life, De Quincey’s 
Essay, Reed’s Lectures, and Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Poets. Carruther’s Life is one of the latest and best. Dyce’s 
Memoir is one of the best of the briefer accounts of Pope, 
while the latest information is given in the valuable introduc- 
tion to Elwin’s new edition of Pope’s Works. See, also, Dis- 
raeli’s Curiosities of Literature and Quarrels of Authors ; 
Drake’s Essay, F. W. Robertson’s Lecture, Kingsley’s new 
Miscellanies, Peabody’s Literary Remains, and Spence’s An- 
ecdotes, one of the best authorities on Pope’s private life. 


V.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY, 


The sharp, caustic, and philosophical verses of Pope have | disc 


always been famous. Whether or not we may always believe 
in the spirit manifested in much of Pope’s bitter satire, mat- 
ters very little. Familiarity with his best passages is some- 
thing which wil prove of great value to most people sometime 
in their lives. If, in conversation or writing, you wish for a 
bright, pointed, and apt quotation, one or more lines will come 
to mind at once if you are familiar with Shakespeare and Pope. 
By all means, have a cheap copy of the Essay on Man, and 
mark with pencil, choice lines, and commit them at your leis- 
ure. For example, we give below a few select passages from 
this famous poem: 
. Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies.—([I., 13. 

0 sees with equal eye as of all.—|L., 87. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast.—[I., 95. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee.—[I., 289. 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan.—[II., 1. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail.—[II., 107. 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien.—([II., 217. 


. Order is Heaven’s first law.—(IV., 49. 
. The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy.—([IV., 


po 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.— 

IV., 203. 

11. An honest man’s the noblest work of kspae ve 247. 
12. That virtue only makes our bliss below.—[IV., 397. 


III. —GENERAL QUESTIONS ON POPE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


What do you know of Pope’s parents? What were the peculiarities of 
his education? Give some accotint of his physical defects, his prudence, 
and generosity, his filial affection, and his house at Twickenham ? Who 
were his earliest patrons, and what were his first literary efforts? What 
circumstances led to his quarrel with Addison? Of what treachery was 
he guilty toward Bolinbroke? Discuss his propensity to petty artifices. 
Who was his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” and who defended his 
system of philosophy against Crousaz? Under what circumstances was 
the Rape of the Lock written? What change did he make in its first plan? 
Point out the leading merits of the Essay on Criticism. What are the 
faults of the Essay on Man? Where did Pope get the hint for Zloisa to 
Abelard? What objections may be made to the design of such works as 
the Jmitations of Horace? When was Pope’s translation of the Iliad pub- 
lished? Describe its progress; show how carefully Pope corrected his 
lines. To whom was it dedicated? Was it successful? Who wrote the 
notes and life of Homer? Who helped Pope in the translation of the 
Odyssey? Mention other translators of Homer. Under what circumstan- 
ces were Pope’s letters published? Are such productions a true test of 
character ? Mention some other collections of letters in English? What 
epic did Pope think of writing? Who was the hero of the second edition 
of the Dunciad? Give the substance of Dr. Johnson's celebrated com- 
parison between Pope and Dryden. What was the fundamental principle 
of Pope’s intellectual character? Show that he had all the elements of 
genius, and was traly a poet. 

IV.— QUESTIONS ON POPE’S “IMITATIONS OF HORACE.”’ 


What were Pope’s political views as embodied in these satires? Name 


the prominent contemporary literary men whom he holds up to contempt. 


Who are his principal examples of corruption, meanness, and avarice ? 
Whom does he select for special praise? How does he refer to Royalty, 
the Prime Minister, and the leading members of the Opposition? What 
insight does the poet give into his religious opinions, and early training; 
the virtues of his parents, his social habits, and personal appearance; his 
hospitality, independence, intimacy with the great, and contentment? 
What are the leading topics referred to in the Prologue to the Satires ? 
Under what name is Addison ridiculed? How are his merits set forth in 
other passages? Under what names are Lady Montagu, Lord Hervey, 
and Lord Halifax ridiculed? What references does Pope make to the 
South Sea Scheme, the caprices of the rich, the evils of luxury, his own 
moderation, and personal satire? In the Epistle to Bolinbroke, how are 
the pursuit of wealth rather than virtue, and the low aims of the people 
censured? Show that in addressing Augustus, Pope turns the flattery of 
Homer on the emperors into a bitter satire on George Il. What are the 
principal points of the two dialogues in the Epilogue? In what terms 
does the poet assert the complete triumph and dignity of Vice, and apos- 
trophize Ridicule ? 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XII. 


Apparatus necessary in the following exercise: A lamp chim- 
ney, a weighted disc of pasteboard or stiff leather, a thread, a 
jar of water, a tobacco-pipe, a little disc of soft, smooth leather, 
a plece of rubber tubing or a straw a little longer than the 


chimney. 
EXPERIMENT. OBSERVATION. INFERENOR. 
Plunge severalinches Theliquidisatthe ) 
vertically intoa jarof same height. 
water, a common lamp 
chimney, Observe the 
height of water within 
around the chim- 
ney. 
A body unsupported in 
Draw up against the The disc falls awa: 
lower ead ef the chim- fromthechimney, 
ney a weighted disc of = ae. 
teboard or stiff 
eather, by means of a 
thread attached to its 
middle, which 
through the chimney, 
and then release the 
grasp upon the threxd. ‘ 
Draw the disc tightly The weighted disc does There must be pressure 
again tothechimney, notfallaway fromthe upward upon the under- 
and by means of the lower end of the chim- side of the disc greater 
mouth, a tube or straw, ney. than the weight of the 
draw off the water disc. 
above the disc inside 
the chimney, then let 
go of the thread. 
Pour water slowly into The disc falls away. The pressure of water 
the chimney above the downward above the 
e disc, added to the 
weight of the disc, is 
greater than the pres- 
sure upward below the 
4 disc. 
Hold the disc tightly to The disc falleaway. | 
the chimney, plunge 
one inch into the water, 
the grasp. The deeper the liquid is 
Repeat by plunging two The disc falls away, } “round oe chimney the 
in vay greater the up 
pressure, 
Re atthree,four, The disc finally is 
and five inches. held to the chimney. 
Plunge vertically, six The leather disc is 
inches into the water, a held to the bowl of 
common tobacco-pipe, the pipe. 
over the smooth 
y one hand in the 
water a little disc of | preware within the 
very soft, smooth Fiquid. 
leather, and then take 
the hand from the 
leather. 
Twist the pipe aboutin The leather disc is 
all directions. held to the bowl. 7 
Repeat the experiment The disc clings only at The greater the depth, 
at various depths. a certain point. the greater the sidewise 
pressure. 


General Inferences.—Within a liquid, as, for example, in a pail of water 
near its bottom, or in the ocean, there is a downward, sidewise, and up- 
ward pressure, great or small according to the depth. 

The pressure sidewise and upward is due to the weight of the liquid 
transmitted in these directions. 


Every Day a Lirrix.— Every day a little knowl- 
edge. One fact in a day. How small is one fact! 
Ten years pass by. Three thousand six hundred and 


fifty facts are not a small thing. 

Every day a little self-denial. The thing that is 
difficult to do to-day will be an easy thing to do three 
hundred and sixty days hence, if each day it shall have 
been repeated. What power of self-mastery shall he 
enjoy who, looking to God for grace, seeks every day to 
practice the grace he prays for. J 
Every day a little helpfulness. We live for the good 
of others, if our living be in any sense true living. It 
is not in great deeds of kindness only that the blessing 
is found. In little deeds of “kindness,” repeated every 
day, we find true happiness. At home, at school, in 
the street, in the neighbor’s house, in the playground, 
we shall find opportunity every day for ulness. 


Every day a little look into the Bible. One chapter 
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aday. What a treasure of Bible knowledge one may 
acquire in ten years! Every day a verse committed to 
memory. What a volume in twenty-five years !—Kind 
Words. 


ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (&X.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Sept. 1. If each month were to be represented by a partic- 
ular flower, September would be represented by the Aster or 
Starwort, fringing the roadsides with innumerable star-like 
flowers, white, azure-blue, lavender, purple, and crimson, with 
countless tints so subtle that the discriminating eye of the 
painter cannot catch them. During this month, also, there 
appears the Saratoga and Newport part of the Aster Tribe,— 
the aristocratic China Asters of the gardens, — which, though 
so changed from their natural state, though cultivated to ex- 
cess, and always on dress-parade, feel obliged to have their 
season when their humble country relatives have theirs, — 
much like the world at large, so dependent is one class on an- 
other. However, the real lover of nature finds as little pleas- 
ure in conventionalized flowers as in cultivated Newport. 

The species of the Aster Tribe are numerous, and the vari- 
eties difficult to determine, but so little is generally known re- 
garding this tribe that the most useful work now is to indicate 
the distinguishing characteristics of the plainest species. To 
many persons who are supposed to know better, an Aster is 
simply an Aster, — the one species undistinguishable from the 
other. They think of the Aster Tribe as a difficult one to 
study, and give up almost at once. It is true there are diffi- 
culties to overcome if we try to determine every Aster we come 
across, but there are some whose characteristics are very plain, 
and we will begin with those, hoping to gain integest and 


19. 


strength enough, as we go on, to enable us to determine the 
more difficult species at last. 

The Spreading Aster ( Aster patens, Fig. 19, A) is character- 
ized best by the leaf (Fig. 19, B), which is clasping by a deep, 
heart-shaped base, rough on the margin, and entire. Fig. 19, 
B represents a middle leaf, those at the top being represented 
in Fig. 19, A, which also shows the small, bract-like leaves, 
common on the peduncles of the flowers; the lower leaves are 
broader, often contracted below the middle, and generally pitch 
downward; the scales of the involucre have spreading, pointed 
tips; the stem is erect, rough-pubescent, about two feet high, 
the wide-spreading branchlets being terminated by single heads; 
the achenia are silky, and the rays purple, one half-an-inch 
long. The plant grows by bushy roadsides, in dry ground. 
The plant should always be tested by the italicised words of 
the description first, and if they do not apply exactly, the plant 
must be referred to another description. 


The Smooth Aster ( Aster levis) is an elegant species, with 
azure-blue or violet rays, as long as those of Aster patens, 
which it resembles in its mode of growth (habit), height, and 
locality, but it is very smooth throughout ; the buds are ovoid 
(egg-shaped); the scales of the involucre have green points, 
not spreading at all (appressed) ; the achenia are smooth; the 
leaves are thick, lanceolate, entire (Fig. 19, C), rough-edged, 
the lower contracted below the middle into a margined petiole 
(sometimes two inches long), and clasping at the base, the 
upper heartshaped at the base, those on the peduncles very 
small and bract-like; the very straight peduncles are termi- 
nated mostly by a single head as large as Fig. 19, A. This 
beautiful species once clearly identified may always be recog- 
nized ata glance. August 26 it was just coming into blossom 
abundantly in the southern part of New Hampshire. The va- 


thicker leaves, and is common northward in the edges of woods. 

More common in the borders of woodlands is the Corymbed 
Aster (Aster corymbosus, Fig. 20, A), with corymbs of middle- 
sized heads, each having from siz to nine white rays ; the stem 
is slender, often a little zigzag and red, and two feet high or 
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less; the leaves have coarse, sharp, spreading teeth, at unequal 
distances and of unequal sizes, and conspicuously long, sharp 
points (Fig. 20, B); all the leaves are thin, and rather light- 
green, the lower being heart-shaped at the base, and on slender 
petioles ; the involucre is ovoid, and the scales are appressed. 
There is a chance to confound this species with the Aster 
acuminatus, since both grow in similar places, and have some 
points alike; but a careful distinction will be made at the proper 
time. 

The Wavy-leaved Aster (Aster undulatus) is distinguished 
by wavy-margined leaves (Fig. 20, C), the largest heart shaped 
on margined petioles, the highest sessile and heart shaped, and 
the middle contracted toward the base into a petiole with 
broad margins and heart-shaped base, as in the illustration. 
The upper leaves usually have a less undulatery outline than 
the others, but the middle leaves in this species, as well as in 
other species, are the most constant in form, and should re- 
ceive special attention. The heads have blue rays, and in size 
are between A. levis and A. corymbosus. This species is com- 
mon in dry, open woods and bushy places. 

Many double wild Asters have been found this season, some 
having only two or three disk florets, while the filaments of 
the ray florets were very long, like those of the Chicory, mak- 
ing the center of the head look hairy. Every plant had nearly 
all the heads double, when any, and closely resembled A. un- 
dulatus. 


NoTe.—Sept.6. On the woody hill beyond the wet meadow, in front 
of the Dorchester Station, are found the Doubled-bristled White Aster 
(Diplopappus wmbellatus, two to six feet high) Aster, and 
rare specimens of Aster Levis and the Linear-jea Aster, both having 
violet sage of remarkable beauty. In the low land north are found the 
Purple Gerardia, Water-pepper, Arrow-head, Arrow-leaved Tear-thumb, 
and Butter-and-eggs. 


Nore.—Sept.10. Around the Mattapan station = Y. & N. E. railroad), 
and for half a mile this side, there is an unusual abundance of flowers, in- 
cluding Turtle-head, Joe-Pye Weed, Golden-rod, Clematis, Water- pepper, 
Toad Flax (all very abundant), Long-leaved Aster (in the low land), 
Corymbed Aster (very abundant in the woods beyond the station, left side 
of track), Aster patens, aud A. undulatus (in the woods on the right), Aster 
laevis (elegant specimens between the two bridges this side of the station), 
Purple Gerardia, Ladies’ Tresses, and other varieties (in the low land, 
forty rods back of the station). But few specimens of wer 
were seen to-day, — rather late. 


SCIENCE. 


— An immense galvanic battery has been constructed for 
use in the lectures at the Royal Institute, London. It consists 
of 14,400 cells of chloride of silver and zinc elements, Each 
cell is composed of a glass tube about the size of a large test 
tube, stoppered with a paraffine wax stopper, through which the 
zinc rod and chloride of silver are inserted, a small hole being 
left to pour in the solution, which consists of a weak solution 
of chloride of ammonium (sal-ammoniac), the hole being fitted 
with a small paraffine stopper to make it air-tight. The tubes 
are mounted in trays, each containing 120 cells; eighteen trays 
are rr oe hans cabinet. The battery, which is in the base- 
ment of the buildi was n in June, 1879, fi 
in The charging of ak thine 
— It appears that electric cats are a simple and cheap means 
of illumination. Prof. Maynard of Cincinnati is said to own 
the most powerful electric battery in the world. He is also the 
proprietor of a black tom-cat, unrivaled for beauty, size, and 
intelligence. A few days since, so the story goes, these two 


Tiety cydneus is very glaucous (having a sea-green bloom), has 


belongings of the professor came by chance into contact in 


such sort that the cat became the recipient of a stream of 
electric fluid estimated at one thousand horse-power. Forth- 
with his hair stood erect, emitting a brilliant corruscation of 
sparks, A series of squalls, however, calling the professor's 
attention to his favorite’s situation, he promptly disconnected 
the cat from the battery, but to his great surprise found that it 
remained luminous, having taken such a dose of electric fluid 


that it had become a permanent generator of electricity; giv- 
ing out a light equal to that of eight hundred wax candles. 
This it has since continued to do, it is said, and it is now the 
terror of its feline colleagues as it perambulates the tiles by 
night, blazing like a comet, but with insufferable radiance. 


AMBITION AND SCIENCE. 
(Suggested upon seeing Bailey’s Astral Lantern.) 


There lay, in the Scottish meadows, 
A wondrous, clear-eyed lad, 
Wregges up in midnight shadows 
And the folds of a shepherd’s plaid; 
Lay, long and eagerly gazing 
With wonder-straining eyes, 
At God’s own jewelry, blazing 
Upon the stately skies ; 
He booked in the stars’ sweet faces, 
They fed his nature’s needs,— 
He marked their glowing places 
With strings of pans beads. 
To the fame his soul ne’er doubted 
His quick brain drove him on, 
Till the world with honor shouted 
The name of Ferguson. 


But now, when youth’s mind-vision 
Would range the mystery-sky, 
Pale Science’s strange precision 
Has mapped it for his eye ; 
And captured the stars in cages 
And mocked their flickering flame, 
Subdued these kings of the eges, 
And made them come by name ; 
On earth the stars are brightening, 
Brought down from clouds of space, 
As Franklin drew the lightning 
And gave it useful place. 
And the Scotch boy’s spirit, turning 
From new-found stars above, 
Looks down 6n this glow of learning 
With smiles of pride and love. 


VARIETIES. 
— An editor who was told that his last article was as clear 
as mud, said: “‘ Well, that covers the ground, anyhow.”’ 


—A man advertises: ‘‘ Hands wanted on boys’ pants.’’ 
Hands won’t do any good now-a-days; it needs a leather strap. 


— Love, Love, my Love, 
The best things are the truest; 
When the earth lies shadowy dark below, 
O then the heavens are bluest! 
—R. W. Gilder. 


—A had a pound of sugar returned, with a note or 
ing: ‘* Too much sand for table use, and not enough for build- 
ing purposes!’’ 

— Professor to child (angry at inattention): ‘‘ Another mi 
ute, mees, and I shall go and speak to your mamma,”’ il: 
“Well, take care pa don’t catch you at it, that’s all! He’s 
awful jealous!’ 


— Faith is not a form, but a spirit; not an idle fancy of the 
brain, but a lifein the heart. It is everything and anything 
which busies you about duty for Christ’s sake. — W. I. Bud- 


ington. 


— Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and r become great; 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 


— How can a man name his child William ? The horrid 
idea of the partner of his joys and sorrows presenting} him 
with a Bill/ and to have that Bill ontinually in the house, 
constantly running up and down stairs, — always unsettled !— 
Lieut. Derby 


— A Chicago Girl at Concord, — A young lady on the west- 
side has just returned from Boston, While fin her uncle, 
who is a fe ate! on a sporting paper, took her to the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord. She heard some one read 
an essay on the “‘ The Absoluteness of Absolutism,” and be 
came infatuated with the doctrine taught. 

** Chawles,”’ said she to her lover the other evening (he is a 
clerk in a harness-store): ‘‘ Chawles, do you realize that you 
cannot differentiate the indissoluble absoluteness of the 
absolute ?”’ 

“‘ No,” he replied, “‘ to tell you the truth, I don’t ;” and, as 
it was the first time he had seen her since she got back, the 
tion uttered struck him with some alarm. 

‘Do you ever stop to inquire,” she began n, “into the 
inchoation or the rudimentary incipience of the rhapsodical 
coagmentation of your thoughts of love ?”’ 

** Well, not to speak of,’’ he said. 

“Then, if there is one drop of blood in your heart that 
polenies for me; if there is one conceit, nooscopic or ycholog- 
cal, that in the incogitancy of your dreams, or in the perqui- 
sition of your waking hours, absorbs a thought of me, I beg 
that you would eliminate any abstruse or equivocal particles 
of distrust from the prodenaa and all-transpicious abnormality 
of your love.”’ 
** Great heavens! Maria, have you swallowed a dictionary ?”’ 
“No, I have not,’”’ she said, with a look of stern and forbid- 


ding displeasure; ‘‘I have been to the school of philosophy at 
Concord.’ —Inter-Ocean. : 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in Taz JOURNAL except as 
ancumtl in the editorial columns, or over his s . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


NORMAL-SCHOOL PUPILS. 


You say, in your issue of Sept. 1, that “the State normal 
schools are compelled, by popular clamor, to receive numbers 
of young people badly trained in elementary studies, without 
maturity of mind to grasp the idea of science, especially as 
applied to instruction.” Be that as it may, in one Massachu- 
setts normal school, during the last year, only half the number 
were admitted who applied. That looks as if the principal of 
that school meant not to devote “‘a great deal of the time 
spent in the school” “ to academical instruction.” 

The graduates of that school do not “‘ have an outfit of the 
favorite methods of teaching a few school studies, elaborated 
by the principal of the school.”” They do have a philosophic 
training, and are taught to think for themselves, and are ex- 
pected to make their practice agree with correct principles. 

“Failures are numerous.” Are they? I know personally 
at least one hundred graduates of that school, and out of that 
number two are said to have failed. One of these has never 
taught but one term, and the other, one or two terms. I think 
that both of them would have succeeded if they had had a 
chance in a school better suited to them. But, calling these 
two failures, is two per cent. enough to call failures “ nu- 
merous’? ? A number of the school committee in a neighbor- 
ing town told me that when they wanted a teacher, they sent 
to Normal School, and they almost invariably got good 
teachers. As the committee of this town have continued to 
send for graduates of this school for ten years that I know of, 
it would seem that they were satisfied. 

Then you say ‘‘ the normal-school principals have a careless 
habit of certifying to the skill of their graduates.” I know 
that to be untrue of at least two of the Massachusetts normal 
schools. On the contrary, they are very careful on that point. 
In one instance, a girl had such a high temper that the normal 
teachers thought teaching would not be her forte. They there- 
fore talked with her and advised her to learn dressmaking. 
She did so, and was successful at her trade. I know of a 
number of others who were persuaded to give up the idea of 
teaching because, it was thought, they had not the natural 
qualifications for it. Still others were allowed to remain much 
longer than the usual time required for graduation, the teach- 
ers being determined not to give a diploma till they could con- 
scientiously do so. 

Of course, normal graduates are not perfect; also some are 
better suited for one kind of a school, and others for another 
kind; but no one can graduate from a Massachusetts normal 
school without being much more likely to do well than she 
would without the normal training. I speak of Massachusetts 
normal schools because I know more about them than about 
those in other States, N. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES. 


In Toe JournNAL of Aug. 25 was an editorial upon the 
‘Summer Schoolg and Institutes,’ which pleased me through- 
out, but which contained the following sentiments, which ap- 
pear to me worthy of more than a passing notice: 


‘We must insist that every university, college, high school, 
and superior academy, private and public, shall take hold of 
this work and supplement the effort of the public normal 
school. For the coming twenty years, a thorough course in 
didactics, including the Philosophy. of the mind, would be a 
blessing to every pupil of the secondary or higher education, 
whether intending to teach or not.” 


In this statement you have indicated, as I believe, the direc- 
tion in which educational reform must be pushed to accom- 
plish what all the friends of our common schools have most 
at heart. I would be the last to favor the suspension of any 
of our normal schools; I feel that our system of education 
would be sadly incomplete without them; but still the fact re- 
mains that, thus far, they have accomplished little in school 
grades above the elementary, and their good offices in them 
have been confined mostly to the cities and large towns. Our 
ungraded country schools drag along their weary course very 
much as in bygone days, for the want, among other things, of 
teachers of even a moderate degree of professional training. 
Were the number of pupils at the normal schools largely in- 
creasing, and especially from the rural towns, we might be en- 
couraged to feel that in time the present agencies would bring 
the needed relief; but this is not the case to any marked de- 
gree, so that we must look to another quarter for what we 
need, and for what, I believe, the people will soon demand. 

Now, in the above quotation from your editorial, if I mis- 
take not, there is indicated what, if realized, would bring not 
only incalculable good to the institutions referred to, but to 
all our common schools, Very few of our young people are 
willing to assume the expense and devote the time incident to 
& course of study at some one of our normal schools, and a far 
less number would submit to such an ordeal as the German 
candidates for teachers’ positions pass through. But nearly 


all our teachers have been students at, or are graduates of, | i 


8 a forcible one, but does not compensate for the evils to be 


high schools and academies. Now, why may not normal meth- | endured; besides, the atmosphere-of the room can be changed 
ods, which are supposed to be the best, be employed in these | as often as required by opening the windows, introducing, at 
institutions in respect to everything that is taught? If this|the same time, some marching or gymnastic exercises. The 
course is pursued, the students will learn a right method, and | dullness of the schoolroom can be relieved at any time by 
will almost instinctively apply it to other branches if called to many pleasing exercises which the genius of the teacher is 


pursued in these institutions, and if taught, as in normal 
schools, the result must be as good. 


teach them. But many of the common-school branches are| able to suggest. 


No trouble whatever is experienced by the scholars asking 


to leave the room, Everyone who makes the request is allowed 


But, besides this, let there be a teachers’ class every term, to | the privilege, but forces are brought to bear which regulate 
which there may be given a few hours each week; and to stim-| this as it should be. Young and inexperienced teachers have 


ulate attendance upon this, let certificates of graduation be|shown less wisdom in the management of this matter than 


issued to those who go through the whole course, which should | any other in the school discipline, and they should receive 
be quite complete. As you say, such a course would be a|definite instructions from superintendents and school com- 
blessing to every pupil, whether intending to teach or not, for| mittees. 


it will furnish a training that all will need. 
Acton, Mass., Aug. 26, 1881. 


SCHOOL MORALS. 


The articles which have appeared in Tuk JouRNAL in ref- 
erence to this subject, written by Mr. M. W. Hazen, have more 
importance than would appear to the casual reader. It was 
my pleasure to talk with Mr. Hazen upon this matter, coincide 
with his views, and put the same in practice, before he gave 
them to the public. 


F, P. Woop. 


From experience I can emphasize the importance of the 


leading thought in Mr. Hazen’s suggestions: ‘‘ Keep school- 
children, as far as possible, from all communication one with 
another while at school, unless it be done under the eye and 
direction of the teacher. 


E, H. Davis, 
Supt. of Schools, Woburn. 


A SUGGESTION. 
Please say to “C. E. R.” that the hairs of the fringed 


stamens of the Tyadiscantia Virginica show very finely the 


The first thought which arises, after an experience of some|™ovement of protoplasm, if placed on a slightly-warm slide, 


six months, is one of surprise that the plan has never been tried | under a high power. 


M. GuERNS#EY. 


before. It greatly simplifies the whole matter of school disci- —+oo—_ 

pline, and renders the work of teaching far more agreeable QUERIES 

and successful. However public opinion may differ with Mr. . 

Hazen as to the extent of the injury to good morals, caused No. 170. Is there a book out treating of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method of teaching music ? E. E, O. 


by the promiscuous assemblage of school-children at the re- 
cess, before and after school, a more candid and careful obser- 
tion of facts will show that the gentleman does not speak at 
random. The influences which operate upon the playground 
are mischievous, affording almost the only necessity of main- 
taining the custom of corporal punishment. It is absurd in 
the extreme to suppose that any body of school-children have 
sufficient moral strength to properly govern themselves. We 
are all naturally sensitive in speaking of the morals of our 
schools, and often shut our eyes to many evils rather than 
admit the truth, using, nevertheless, such precautions as may 
be best known. It should be known that giving up the recess 
and preventing the children from assembling promiscuously, 
so far as possible, is the most potent remedy yet devised or 
tried. Experience has demonstrated that the recess is not a 
necessity. In many towns and cities it has been abandoned 
in the afternoon, and the session shortened to two hours. In 
Woburn there is no recess at either session for grades above 
the primary. In the latter no session exceeds two hours, and 
the recess is still retained. 

At the outset, a vote was taken in one of the largest gram- 
mar schools as to whether the morning recess should be given 
up, provided the session were shortened one half-hour, making 
it two and one-half hours. More than ninety-five per cent. 
voted for the change. After a trial of one week, another vote 
was taken with even a greater percentage in its favor. It was 
then submitted to the school committee, who voted to continue 
the trial one month, at the end of which it was unanimously 
adopted in all the grammar schools. It has increased in pop- 
ularity with all classes, — committees, teachers, scholars, and 
parents. 

Some of the advantages are these: You no longer hear the 
loud shouting, at certain hours of the day, which everywhere 
designates the location of the school-house. Each pupil, as 
soon as he enters the school-grounds, proceeds at once to the 
schoolroom, takes his seat, and goes to work. All are in peace 
before the hour for opening the school is at hand, and it is all 
done so quietly, — no loud talking, not even whispering, after 
the building is entered, — that one can hardly realize that 
everything is in readiness for business. The tone of the whole 
school is perceptibly changed and elevated, the pupils wear a 
more dignified bearing, and the fact is disclosed that the av- 
erage schoolboy, under rational conditions, is not necessarily 
totally depraved. It is understood and accepted that the school 
is no longer a place in which to seek amusement, or plan and 
execute mischief. The smaller children can attend without 
fear of injury or abuse from the larger boys, — often a serious 
matter,—or from a class often styled the “ bullies,’’ and other 
persons from whose influence parents had no means of shield- 
ing their children; and from this class of parents is expressed 
heartfelt indorsement. 

The first impression of the teacher is a sense of rest, as she 
no longer experiences the noise and confusion incident to the 
filing, the playground, and often from the tap of the drum. 
She is obliged to be on duty a little earlier, but the opportunity 
for explanations, making-up of lessons, etc., is invaluable. 
The work of the schoolroom is more easily and successfully 
performed in the two and one-half hours than in the three; 
and if the time were reduced to two hours the efficiency of the 


school system would be enhanced. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THz JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also poo original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE, 


I am composed of as many words as there are characters in 
Arabic Alphabet of Numbers.” 


Find these words and the number of letters in each word. 
Write the numbers horizontally, and they will express a sum 
more than three times ‘‘ The National Debt’ at its maximum. 
Then write so as to express an event recently celebrated in our 
country’s history, and an age rarely attained by man. Now 
add a figure of the same class, and express the number of years 
that elapse between the taking of the census. The excess of 
letters in one word over another, is what God is said to have 
made the world out of. My all may be found in the most im- 


portant table in chemistry. A TRAMP. 
ANAGRAMS, 
(Names of animals.) 
1. Son lies. 5. Neat help. 
2. His moca. 6. Rag fife. 


7. I mop thus a pop. 


8. Honor cries. 
8. Ohelm cane, 


4, Cats go am here. 
MAGIC LATIN WORD-8SQUARE, 


Four words of four letters each, and each word contains 
every letter. Definitions: name of a city; a region (oblique 
case); family name of a poet; name of a god. Can be 
arranged in four different ways, and be read down, up, right, 
or left, with same result every time. Also, each diagonal is 


of but a single letter four times repeated. 
composed 


PECULIAR WORD-SQUARE. 
* 
* 
Two words of four letters each, and but two different letters 
used. Definitions: to blow; fragrant oil. Can be arranged 
in two different ways, and in each case the readings, — down, 
up, right, and left, — are strictly identical. Also, each diag- 
onal is composed of but a single letter four times repeated. 
NILLOR. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR SEPT. 1. 
EnigmMA.—Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all, 
and thus the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought. 
CHARADE FRANCAIS.—Adieu. 


Worp SQuARE.— 


rR 
EO 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
It is the best tonic I know of in debility and nervous pros- 


tration, with sleeplessness, caused by mental overwork or pro- 


A. E. Canoruers, M.D, 


ment which can be made for retaining the re-}jonged lactation. 
The only argu ‘San 


cess is the importance of breathing the fresh, out-door air. It 
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Tue week has been filled with events of great historic 
interest. It has been a week of prayer, unlike any 
other in the annals of the world. The chief magistrates 
of the leading States of the Union, moved by a common 
impulse, responsive to the desires of all the people, ap- 
pointed Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
respectively, as days for prayer to Almighty God for 
the recovery of our beloved President. It was no for- 
mal service, and from one side of the continent to the 
other, praying men and men unused to a devotional 
spirit lifted up a common desire that the healing mercy 
of Heaven might be bestowed on our Nation’s Chief 
Magistrate, as of old it was granted to the lame, the 
paralytic, and the blind. Not only was our Nation on 
its knees in supplication to God, but the whole Christ- 
ian world united in sympathy with the prayer of our 
people, all witnessing before Heaven to a trust in the 
Great Disposer of events, whose will must be done in 
all things. While this great multitude of people was 
in intercession, the President and his physicians de- 
cided upon his removal from Washington to Long 
Branch, in the hope that the vivifying air and sun at 
the seaside would impart vigor, and soon destroy the 
ill-effects of the malarial atmosphere of Washington on 
the sufferer. This remarkable journey taken by Pres- 
ident Garfield, his wife, his physicians, and the Cab- 
inet, in a special train of three cars, occupied seven and 
one-half hours, in a trip of over two hundred and fifty 
miles from Washington to Long Branch. So complete 
were the arrangements, and so comfortable were the 
cars, that the President seemed to enjoy the journey, 
and called it “the most interesting day” since he was 
shot. Mr. Garfield’s tremendous vitality and heroic 
endurance were put to the severest test by this day’s 
experiences, but through it all he showed patience, con- 
fidence, and hope, which inspired his physicians and at- 
tendants and the Nation that his desires and efforts for 
these better conditions of living might be the augury 
of his recovery. Since his arrival at Long Branch, 
though at first wearied and feverish from the long jour- 
ney through an excessively hot day, he has shown en- 
couraging signs of restored strength, and has held short 
interviews with the members of his Cabinet. As we 
go to press, we are encouraged to hope that his precious 
life will be spared to us, although the symptoms of res- 
toration are not so marked as we could desire. We are 
sure that all that medical skill can do to aid the- great 
restorer Nature, under the Divine ordering, is done, 
and will continue to be, until this terrible tragedy shall 


mj noon, or at an earlier hour. 
Marratt’s account of the Dark Day of 1780; he was, 


be cenverted into a great national thanksgiving, or lead 
to the grave of our cherished hopes. 


ANOTHER event which will mark the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1881, was the occurrence of a phenomenal darkness 
over a large portion of the United States and Canada, 
equaling “the dark day,” May 19,1780. The clouds 
which obscured the sun nearly all day were of a pale 
yellow color, and the grass, trees, and foliage were of a 
peculiar green color,—in some instances shading almost 
to blue. Lamps and gas-jets were lighted in Boston, 
and were kept burning in stores and houses from ten to 
five o’clock. Fowls went to roost, crickets chirped as 
at twilight, frogs croaked as though night had come on, 
and all the phenomena were strangely peculiar, so much 
so as to alarm the ignorant and the superstitious. Gen- 
erally throughout New England the schools closed at 
The following is Rev. John 


probably, a better observer than grammarian or speller : 


1780, May 19. Morning, thunder & rain; Domi [domiciled 
is at home]; an uncomon Darkness from ‘4 10 ck a.m. to 4 
past 1 p. m., so dark yt I couldn’t See to read comon print at 
ye window, nor see ye hour of ye clock, unless close to it, & 
scarcely see to read a Bible of large print; abroad ple [people] 
left off work both in the house and abroad; ye fowls, some o 
ym went to roost; it was clouldy; wd. [wind] s. w.; ye heav- 
ens looked yellowish and gloomy, whts ye occasion of it is un- 
known ; ye moon fulled yesterday morning; many persons 
much terrified; never known so dark a Day; ple lit candles 
“to see to dine!’’ Night, some cloudy, some fair; wd. w.; 
extraordinary Dark, notwithstanding a moon; it is cloudy, but 
no rain; couldn’t see where the windows of the house were, 
not till ye moon was an hour high, nor see ye hand, tho close 
to ye Nose, any more |than] you [could] if ye Eyes were shut! 


Tue darkest days, and saddest events of the week 
have been witnessed in Michigan, where forest and 
prairie fires have devastated large sections of country 
destroying immense quantities of timber, houses, barns, 
crops harvested and unharvested, cattle and horses, and 
large numbers of lives. More than 15,000 families are 
reported as homeless, and 10,000 people are without 
shelter, food, and proper clothing. It is feared that the 
number of dead by the fire may exceed 1,000 persons. 
The story of suffering is too terrible to believe, and yet 
it is not and cannot be told. Relief must come speed- 
ily to these homeless people, who have lost the results 
of years of labor, save the bare land on which their 
homes were located. All who can minister help by 
money, food, and clothing should respond at once, and 
relief-committees should be raised in every community 
in the land. Our readers will be prompt to respond, 
even though their income be scanty. A little in direst 
need is better than a fortune in affluence. 


Tuese forest fires, raging along the lakes in Canada 
and northern New England, are a partial explanation 
of the dark day of the 6th of September. The light 
fog-cloud was mingled with the smoke and gases from 
the fires, and the low-hanging clouds gave to the sun 
the same peculiar color as appears when it is observed 
through a smoked glass. The grass, trees, etc., took on 
the same livid green as appears when looking at the 
ground and the trees in a solar eclipse. The comet’s 
tail may also have brushed across the earth, but we are 
inclined to the opinion that it had as little to do with the 
phenomena as Tenterden steeple with Goodwin Sands. 


Susscriszers to Toe Journat or Epvoarion will 
receive Tue JOURNAL and our new bimonthly Revew 
TION for $5.50 for the year 1881-2. Orders should be! 
made at once. The regular price of EpucaTion is $4 
Vol. I, No. 2, is now ready for delivery. Now is the 
time to extend the circulation of our papers and maga- 
sines, and circulars will be sent to all who will express 
the want by postal. 


— Mount Holyoke Sem. opens prosperously, with a large; 
entering class. Miss Edwards and Miss Cowles are traveling 


in Europe, and hope to vjsit the Holy Land, as well as Con- | 
stantinople, before their return. e 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The past two years have brought to the front, in 
Massachusetts, a decided movement in favor of a gen- 
eral abridgement of the powers of the school committee. 
A people jealous of concentrated power and resisting 
every approach towards consolidation and supervision, 
usually end with the most vexatious form of local des- 
potism. Nowhere has the protest against a thorough 
and enlightened supervision of public instruction been 
so obstinate and unreasoning as in the small townships 
of New-England. No responsible official outside Mas- 
sachusetts has ventured to demand a departure from 
the good old way of handling the schools of a town- 
ship, by a committee chosen in town meeting and in- 
trusted with large powers in the expenditure of money 
and the general arrangements of the schools. Half-a- 
century ago this method of exclusive supervision by 
local authorities, generally non-experts, was probably 
the best. But to-day the country district schools of 
New England are suffering beyond description, in all 
their interests, for the lack of a general supervision which 
shall represent the State and see that the school laws 
are faithfully obeyed and the funds judiciously expended. 
The larger cities and many of the more flourishing 
villages of New England have adopted the true idea of 
superintendency by experts, and the superintendents 
are generally men of experience and character, open to 


modern ideas and on the look-out for the best things . 


afloat for the children. Some of the more enterprising 
of the old townships aim at the same result, by giving 
the chairman or woman of the school committee, vir- 
tually, the powers of superintendency. 

But there is yet a very large number of these townships 
in which the school committee has become, to all intents 
and purposes, a school “ring,” which rules the educa- 
tional affairs of the place in a spirit of petty tyranny and 
stolid self-sufficiency for which we look in vain else- 
where. If these little country townships who are re- 
sisting the wise policy of Secretary Dickinson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to establish some effective system of general 
supervision, would look into the doings of their own 
school committees, they -would find ample reason for a 
revolt against a despotism more mischievous than is 
possible under the proposed reformed system. 

It is true the separate members of these committees 
are chosen in open town meeting, and are supposed to be 
the servants of the people. But, during the past half- 
century, a set of official habits has grown up which, 
in many of these communities, operates as a practical 
denial of all save committeeman’s rights in the prem- 
ises. One of the most mischievous of these practices 
is the habit of dividing the schools, in their manage- 
ment, among the different members of the board ; vir- 
tually giving to each member of a committee of three a 
sort of absolute power over the schools assigned to him. 
This power is too often used to fill the office of teacher 
with the most shameless favoritism; each member 
appointing from his own set of applicants, and all unit- 
ing for an obstinate defence of each other’s prerogative. 
We could instance a case of this sort, in which an 
accomplished teacher of an important village school was 
dropped from the service, with no previous notice, at 
the motion of a new member of the committee to 


whom the school was assigned; the whole body refus- 


ing to give a reason for the act, and an almost unani- 
mous petition of the parents for her reinstatement 
denied by the majority of the board, on the ground of 
obligation to sustain their colleague. In this way num- 
bers of towns which have the right to superior school- 
ing are still victimized by poor teachers fussing with 
obsolete methods; the whole machine run to gratify 
the petty ambition of a ring of small rural dignitaries. 
There are large regions of New England where normal 
graduates and new methods are in disrepute; where 
the school institute is looked upon as an impertinence ; 
and nobody has a chance to teach unless the favored 


“sister, cousin, or aunt” of the committeeman who is 
the practical “ boss ” of his own little beat. 
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Anybody who has studied the social habits of this 
class of communities can easily understand how many 
an honored old township, still peopled with highly-in- 
telligent families, is kept persistently walking the 
round of the public-school life of a generation ago, at 
the beck of a committee easily elected and then virtu- 
ally responsible to nobody. It is this habitual abuse of 
power in the name of “ liberty ” that is slowly waking 
up the people of the States to the necessity of, at least, 
a joint supervision representing at once the interest of 
the Commonwealth in the administration of its school 
system and the real interest of the people and the chil- 
dred in a thorough method of education. Nowhere is 
there such an opportunity for the most vital school: 
keeping as in these beautiful old towns, each a sort of 
natural university where the children can be trained 
amid the most favorable influences. And nowhere is 
there a more lamentable waste of opportunity than in 
scores of these district schools, managed to please the 
school committee rather than to educate the pupils. 
Of course, the people are really responsible for this state 
of affairs. But it sometimes appears as if another 
Horace Mann must be raised up to break the spell 
which, like the bewitched atmosphere of the late “ dark- 
day,” broods over the educational interests of rural 
New England. 


DRIFT. 


— This week, Secretary Dickinson and his corps of ‘‘ educa- 
tional tramps,’’—vide Gail Hamilton,—begin their annual au- 
tumnal journeying through the rural districts of Massachu- 
setts, holding institutes of one and two days duration, supple- 
mented with scientific and popular lectures. Probably not 
once in ten years does one of those little hill-townships enjoy 
an occasion which, even as an intellectual entertainment, can 
be mentioned alongside one of these institutes. Yet, this ad- 
mirable system of popular instruction has fought its way to 
success against the persistent opposition of a considerable 
body of teachers, committeemen, and village oracles, who fear 
the encroachment of modern educational ideas on what they 
call the “independence of the instructor.’’ Said “‘ independ- 
ence,”’ reduced to its lowest terms, is usually found to be the 
obstinate conceit of an incompetent teacher or an ignorant 
committeeman to have his own way. It would be the wisest 


possible expenditure of public-school money in Massachusetts 
and New England, to keep on the stump a corps of the most 
eminent schoolmen, to wake up and inform the people of 
many of its remote districts, and release them from the slavery 
to the class of self-sufficient incompetents who now “ sit down’”’ 
on the children’s souls and call it “‘ keeping school.” 


— Some good people in Boston, during the past vacation, 
have done an excellent thing by gathering four hundred of the 
poorer children of the city, for one session a day, in one of the 
large public schoolhouses, for a vacation school. The teachers 
were all volunteers, and the school was conducted on a broader 
gauge than in term-time. Miss Piper gave three lessons a 
week, to several classes, according to the style of the Kitchen 
Garden, in various departments of household work. This ex- 
periment meets a real need in our cities. The long summer 
city-school vacation becomes an injury to thousands of chil- 
dren, a nuisance to the public, and a terrible oppression to the 
parents at the most oppressive season of the year. The man 
or woman who will organize some practical way of prying open 
the great doors of the thousands of Protestant churches and 
public schoolhouses that are shut through those months when 


Satan is especially active, and fill these special buildings, every 
day in the week, from the multitude of adults and children 
who must remain in town, for the general work of mental, 
social, and religious improvement, become one of the ben- 
feactors of the national life. 


— The Nation, from out the cloudy oracle, emits this omin- 
ous sentence: ‘‘ Hvery gift of the State to a college has been a 
fatal gift.” When we reflect that without the early fostering 
care of Massachusetts and Connecticut, neither Harvard nor 
Yale would have outlived the ordinary diseases of American 
college childhood; that the whole collegiate and academical 
system of the Bay State was built up by the donations of the 
commonwealth; that the leading universities in the West and 
South are largely the offspring of State aid; and that the grant 
of lands in 1862 by the United States Government for agricul- 


tural and mechanical instruction dates the first eral move- 
ment for industrial education in the country; this Delphic ut- 
terance, like many another from similar regions, remains a 

from whose 


conundrum only to be the philoso 

— It is to be hoped that the ramor that Wm. H. Vanderbilt 

has in mind the establishment of a university for girls at 

Nashville, Tenn., similar to the great institution founded by 

his father for young men, is true, It is said that Com. Van- 


derbilt, on his death-bed, declared that the $1,000,000 invested 
in Vanderbilt University had given him more comfort than 


any transaction of his life. Since his death, his son, now the 
wealthiest man in America, has made additional bequests to 
Vanderbilt University. If the present head of the family will 
establish a companion college, for girls, on the hills about 
Nashville, he will do the best possible thing for the higher 
education in the South and deserve the thanks of the whole 
American people. 


EDUCATION AS SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


(Mr. W. T. Harris, the chairman of the Department of Education in the 
American Social Science Association, in his opening address at the late 
meeting in Saratoga (Sept. 6.), spoke on “ The Education of the Family 
wap Me. = of the School.” The following is a brief abstract of 


The Department of Education, in the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, has to consider education in general, and not to limit 
its view to education in the school alone. It is an error, fre- 
quently made, to demand of the school all kinds of education, 
—education for trades and business, education in religion, edu- 
cation in politics and statesmanship, education in habits which 
the nurture of the family should supply. 

Education, in the sense that social science uses the term, in- 
cludes the whole life of man, in so far as the different institu- 
tions of human life react upon the individual and educate him. 
These institutions of civilization are the family, the social 
community, the State, the church. Each one of these gives a 
special kind of education to man which cannot be given by 
any of the others; all education seeks to make the mere indi- 
vidual the possessor of the fruits of the labors and experience 
of the humanrace. The church is the highest educational insti- 
tution because it reveals the highest principle to man,—that of 
the creator of the world. In revealing this principle it reveals the 
origin and destiny of the world, of nature, and of the world of 
man. If our religion were Buddhism or Brahminism, for in- 
stance, instead of Christianity, we should believe in a God with- 
out any form whatever, not even the form of consciousness or 
personality. A world could not be a revelation of such a formless 
God. The human mind could not be in the image of a form- 
less God. If God is not personal, an infinite reason, an abso- 
lute form, then man cannot be immortal, but must be de- 
stroyed, and lost when it returns to the first principle. Under 
such an education as a religion of Pantheism teaches, there 
can be only despotism in the State, slavery in the social com- 
munity, and patriarchial rule in the family. But with the 
Christian ideal of a divine-human God there is all-hope for the 
individual man. Christian civilization professes toward the 
preservation and education of each individual. Each human 
being is an immortal soul infinitely precious to God, and insti- 
tutions shall be established to reach out and bring within the 
influence of civilization all and each. 

Next after the church, the education of the State is all-im- 
portant. The influence of the form of government, its laws 
and the efficiency of their execution, have a most powerful ef- 
fect in forming the character of each citizen. What can 
school éducation do toward making a man of the citizen who 
is born under the blight of absolute despotism ? The educa- 
tion of the State dwarfs such an individual more than the 
school causes him to grow. But under a free government, 
where each citizen is permitted to assist in making the laws, 
the education is very powerful toward building up self-respect 
and strong individuality. The school is not chargeable with 
the corruption in politics, where the political machinery is so 
loose that it encourages demagoguery by permitting partisan 
success to follow as a result of bribery and fraud. Such a con- 
dition of things will corrupt the best young men who graduate 
from the school; the school is helpless against the temptation 
which is offered at the hand of the State, 

Next in importance to the education of the State is that of 
the social community, or the business vocation of the individ- 
ual. The business relation of man to his fellowmen continu- 
ally educates the individual, and humanizes him or dehu- 
manizes him, according as it is a rational employment or a 
brutish one. 

The education of the family is of exceeding great impor- 
tance. It furnishes the human being with his bundle of hab- 
its, his forms of behavior toward his superiors and equals; his 
habits of personal cleanliness, of proper dress, of proper eating 
and drinking, and, in short, of the general conduct of life. It 
gives the child the knowledge of his native tongue, ideas of 
right and wrong. All other institutions presuppose, in the 
child, that he has learned these great ‘fundamental lessons 
from family nurture. If he has been so unfortunate as io 
have lost the priceless blessings of family nurture, the other 
institutions can make very little of him. The State will be 
unable to permit him to exercise his liberty, because he lacks 
the habits which make him a safe person; he has not put on 
the forms which are essential to the individual for life in a 
civilized community. The State confines him in a jail, there- 
fore, because his period of nurture has been an education into 
hostility to social forms. 

The social community with its industrial vocations cannot re- 
ceive the child who lacks family nurture; for he lacks the sense of 


social propriety, has no respect for the rights of property, is not 


honest nor truthful, and has no instinct for industry. The beg- 
gar is the symbol of the destruction of the social community. 
Even the school cannot compensate for the lack of family nur- 
ture. It cannot deal with the child who does not know lan- 
guage, nor can it take time to teach him all the personal hab- 
its he should know. 


The growth of a Christian civilization for two thousand 
years is marked all the way along by an increase in the power 
to reach and elevate the mere individual into the full enjoy- 
ment of the products of the labor and of the results of the ex- 
perience of mankind. It enables the individual to participate 
through trade and commerce in the productions of every clime, 
and to share likewise in the wisdom collected by all mankind 
in all times and places. This principle has taken care of the 
well-being of the individual in the church, the State, the social 
community, the school. 

The humblest individual is allowed, nay encouraged, to par- 
ticipate in the spiritual education of the church; the State has 
become democratic, and admits him to the privileges of self- 
government; the social community has emancipated him from 
serfdom, and permitted him to choose his vocation and thrive 
by it; the school has come to his very door, and offered to 
every child its initiation into the wisdom of the race. But 
this Christian principle has not done so much for the educa- 
tion in the family. It has not equalized conditions in the 


‘family to the extent that it has equalized conditions in the 


school, the social community, the State, and the church, In 
the family, poverty and wretchedness are allowed to tell on the 
nurture of the child, and sowin him evil seeds which will 
grow through all after-life, in spite of whatever the other in- 
stitutions may do for him. The criminal parent may bring up 
his offspring to vice. The ignorant parent may bring up his 
children to manifold bad babits of person and conduct toward 
others, which will prove embarrassments in after-life. 

It is now the most beneficent effort in society that seeks to. 
remedy the condition of the poor and ignorant without depriv- 
ing him of personal liberty. Social science teaches that the 
interest of the high and low in society is one interest. No 
village can be healthy with a pestilential marsh adjoining it. 
No family, however elevated by rank or wealth, can shut up 
itself within its palaces so securely that an ignorant and de- 
graded population surrounding it will not create for it a pesti- 
lential atmosphere. The piece of carrion corrupts the air far 
and wide. Life is perpetual participation in the totality 
of one’s conditions. It is a continual readjustment to one’s 
environment. The interest of each is accordingly the inter- 
est of all. If we wish to attain well-being ourselves, we must 
see to the well-being of our neighbors. 

Social science is gradually concentrating its attention on 
this most important matter of family nurture. The problem is, 
how to assist the family without destroying its sacred priv- 
leges of privacy and self-management; how to interfere with- 
out undermining individual freedom; how to increase self-help 
instead of diminishing it. The first successful move in this 
direction is the study of the conditions of hygiene and the 
provision for cleanliness, abundant pure air and pure water in 
the community. This is attended to by the department of 
health in our cities, — a recent institution, but one securing 
blessings to the family. 

Efforts are now being made to improve the homes of the 
poor, . . to secure cleanliness, good ventilation, separate 
apartments for the members of the family, sufficient play- 
ground for children. These are great beginnings, but they are 
only beginnings, and are indirect contributions to the educa- 
tion of the family. The noble woman who, as secretary of 
this department of education, has inaugurated a system of in- 
quiry into infant-growth and development (Mrs. Emily Talbot 
of Boston, is referred to), has undertaken an enterprise which 
promises very great effects in the direct promotion of the edu- 
cation of the family. She has devised a plan by which to in- 
terest the mother in her child’s growth, and which will induce 
her to watch and record the steps of development in the un- 


folding of the faculties of the soul. 
It does not so much matter what the statistics will show, as 


it does matter that the mother shall learn to study the growth 
of her child, and learn what constitutes a stage of progress, 
and how to discover and remove obstacles to this growth, as 
well as to afford judicious aid to the child’s efforts at master- 
ing the use of his faculties. One intelligent woman who is 
interested in this subject will kindle an interest which will 
spread throughout an entire town. The wisdom gained through 
these observations will extend gradually to all families, and 
will elevate the character of infant education incalculably. 
When the mother becomes observant of the actions of the 
child as a matter of education, and when there comes to be a 
stock of generalized experiences on this subject, how much 
will be done toward correcting evil tendencies upon their first 
manifestation! It is a trite remark, that the shaping of a tree 
is an easy affair if undertaken while it is a sapling, but impos- 
sible after the tree has attained its growth. The education 
that goes on within the family is the object which now calls 
with most importunity on us for our attention as students of 
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-and other more theoretical topics have been placed in the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Barnes’ New Series oF MATHEMATICS. — NATIONAL 
ARITHMETIC; ORAL AND WritTeN. For Common and 
Graded Schools, Academies, ete. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D., 
professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University 
of the State of Missouri. Price, 75 cents. New York: A. 
8S. Barnes & Co, 

This new series of mathematics contains a Table Book and 
Primary Arithmetic; the National Arithmetic, in one vol- 
ume, comprising two parts; First Book, Practical, 208 pages, — 
Second Book, Advanced, which are also published separately; 
and the Elements of Algebra, Keys to National and Practical 
Arithmetics, and to Elements of Algebra, are published in sep- 
arate volumes for teachers. The National Arithmetic devel- 
ops the subjects in their natural and logical order. The prin- 
ciples of each successive topic are presented by a series of 
graded exercises, which enables the pupil to grasp the relations 
of the whole subject as a unified whole. Nearly every topic in 
written arithmetic is introduced, and its principles illustrated 
by exercises in the oral arithmetic. This plan avoids the 
necessity for many formal rules, but formulas addressed to the 
eye as well as to the mind are made to take their place. The 
statement of principles definitions, rules, etc. is brief and sim- 
ple. The illustrations and methods are explicit, direct, and 
practical. The great number and variety of examples embody 
the actual business of the day. Many improved methods are 
introduced, adapted to secure the rapidity and accuracy so de- 
sirable in business calculations. 

The concise method of combining and treating Properties of 
Numbers, Multiplication and Division of Fractions, Interest 
and Proportion, the brief, simple, and greatly superior method 
of working Partial Payments by the “‘ Time Table,’’ and Can- 
eellation, the free use of Equations, etc. will commend the 
book to practical teachers. The Metric System, Mensuration, 


appendix, to be used at the option of student or teacher. 

In fine, the National Arithmetic is suitable to the wants of 
the great mass of the pupils in our American common schools, 
and supplies the largest possible amount of information and 
training for the practical duties of life, in a short space of 
time. The book is well made,—paper, print, and binding are 
all of the best quality. We recommend school officers and 
teachers to examine this entire series of mathematics. 


Henry & Co’s Pusiications. — English History for 
Young Folks: B.C. 55—A.D. 1880. 16mo. Illustrated. By 
8S. R. Gardiner. Price, $1.00. 


This attractive and well-written book presents the story of 
England’s history for the young, from the period of the early 
Britons to the present time. Important periods of this history, 
when events of great significance occurred, are presented with 
considerable detail; and the style chosen is admirably calcu- 
lated to awaken an interest in the minds of the children which 
will make them long for more extended historical reading. 
Wisely most of the dates are omitted, and the memory is not 
burdened with non-essentials. Its arrangement, by topics, with 
full-faced type, is a feature worthy of special commendation. 
The illustrations and maps are not only attractive, but very 
useful in a book of this character. Asa book for the Ameri- 
can school, it has many things to commend it. The author 
has studied the art of condensation, and conciseness of ex- 
pression, without destroying the interest of the narrative, and 
shows the good results in the excellence of this work. It is 
beautifully printed and substantially bound. 


Botany. Outlines of Morphol Physiol and Classifi- 
cation of Plants. By Williaa McNab, M.D., F.L.S., 


Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
Dublin. egee | revised for America by C. E. Bessey, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., professor in the Iowa Agricultural College. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work belongs to Messrs. Holt & Co.’s admirable series 
of Hand-books for Students and General Readers, in science, 
literature, art, and history. The American edition of this 
work is combined in the compass of one volume, instead of 
two,—({ Morphology and Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants) ,—as in the original English edition. This most desir- 
able result has been accomplished by condensing and simpli- 
fying the text,—by the omission of much that was strictly 
technical; by the substitution of American for European ex- 
amples when possible, and the better distribution of the illus- 
trations. Part I. treats of the Morphology of Plants,—the 
cell, the tissue, the external conformation, and the physiology 
of plants, of nutrition, the general conditions of life, growth, 
the movements of variation, reproduction, and a final chapter 
on the classification of the vegetable kingdom. Part LI. is de- 
voted to Special Morphology, and Outlines of Classification of 
Plants. The convenience of the student has been partly in- 
creased by the division of the chapters into sections, and of 
the sections of the text into numbered paragraphs. We heart- 
ily desire that a much iarger number of our common schools 
should introduce the study of botany. What is needed is that 
the vegetable world should be studied with reference to its 
value as a partof the endowment made tomankind. Plants 


for specimens for mere analysis and classification. This book 
will help on the right methods. 


Sones FoR THE SuUNDAY-sCHOOL. By Rev. 
Charlies 8. Robinson, D.D., author of Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary, etc. New York: The Century Co. 


Of this new singing-book 100,000 copies have already been 
printed. It contains 273 hymns; 221 tunes and chants. Nearly 
150 hymn-writers and 90 music composers are represented in 
this work. This volume is the latest addition to a series which 
already includes two of the most popular hymn and tune 
books published in America,—Spiritual Songs for Church and 
Choir and Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, the three con- 
stituting the “‘ Spiritual Songs Series.”” We are glad to notice 
the decided tendency toward a higher class of hymns and 
tunes, which will equally interest the young in our Sunday- 
schools, and at the same time cultivate their taste in the di- 
rection of that which is purer in poetry and music. The 
hymns are of the very best character, and the tunes are excel- 
lent. The use of this book will do much toward elevating the 
character of the Sunday-school in its musical department. 


Homosetie. Price, $1.00. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

This is the fifth volume of the new ‘‘ Round-Robin Series,”’ 
and like those that have preceded, it will be popular. It is a story 
of Virginia life, prior to the civil. war. The plot is well 
planned, and deals with the conditions of society in the Old 
Dominion, as found at that time, presenting the incidents of 
farm-life, and introducing characters such as were common in 
that great State. The chief results cluster around a slave in- 
surrection, and are full of stirring scenes. The book becomes 
in part history, as well as interesting narrative, and the pictures 


of the olden-time in Virginia will be recognized by those who 
knew its proud “ first families,’ and the influences that went 


out from them. The mechanical execution of the series re- 
flects credit upon the enterprising publishers. 


ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Richard Grant White. 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Some of the interesting chapters of this book have appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. They were prepared for the book, 
and published, in part, serially. They present English life and 
character from the standpoint of one who was possessed of a 
strong feeling of interest and affection for the ‘‘ Old Home’”’ of 
the Yankee Fathers. After giving an interesting introductory 
chapter, Mr. White writes pleasantly of English skies, of Eng- 
iish railways, of the London streets, of life in London, of a 
day at Windsor, of rural England, of English men and women, 
of English manners and life; and of his visit to the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Stratford-on-Avon, and Central Eng- 
land. It is a book the general reader will enjoy exceedingly, 
as it presents lucidly the important features of England and 
English life with great clearness, conveying a vast amount of 
valuable information It is a book of observation, of study, 
of reflection; and while it is written with that charm of style 
which makes all of Mr. White’s works so readable, and thus 
will attract the attention of those who seek merely to be enter- 
tained, those who wish a book of positive value and fresh sug- 
gestions in regard to England and its diversified literary and 
social customs aud interests, will find this book peculiarly sat- 
isfactory. 


HARPER’S PuBLICATIONS, That Beautiful Wretch. A 
Brighton Story. By William Black, author of Sunrise, 
Macleod of Dare, ete. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

Like all of Mr. Black’s novels it has strong elements of pop- 


ularity, and when presented in the beautiful dress of this illus- 
trated volume, lovers of exciting fiction will find delight in 
The Beautiful Wretch. 


T ler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James Otis. 


This is a juvenile book which will win the attention of boys. 
Independent of the thrilling story, the cover of the book is so 
striking that the young could not pass it by. The ground is 
fawn-colored ; across the center comes a red chariot drawn by 
gold horses; a red-faced clown looks through a hoop in one 
corner, and Toby Tyler looks up from another, while on the 
back Mr. Stubbs, a red monkey, peeps out from behind black 
bars. We can almost see the boys exulting over it. 


— Among the later “‘ Franklin Square Library’’ issues are The 
Black Speck, by F. W. Robinson, a temperance tale, well told 
and affecting in its incidents; and Reseda, a novel, by Mrs. 
Randolph,—a good delineation of English social life, in the in- 
terior of the island, with a pleasant love-story interwoven. 


“One OF THREE,” AND MADE OR MARRED. (Novels.) 


Jessie Foth - 
| pw al ergill rice, $1.00. New York: Henry 


This is number 129 of the popular “‘ Leisure Hour Series” 
Each of the stories are characteristic of the author, although 
they differ materially in style,—and both are interesting. Pre- 
fixed to “‘One of Three” is the following “ Parable,” which 
will indicate to the reader the general idea of the story: “ Here 
are three breast-knots,’”’ said 3 wise man to a maiden who was 
passing his hut. ‘Choose quickly which you will wear 


are living and useful things, and serve other purposes than 


through life.” The maiden looked at the knots, and took one 


of them. “I will keep this and wear it,” she said. ‘‘ Why 
that ?’’ asked the sage. ‘‘ True, it is not the worst. This 
tinsel affair would have given no satisfaction; but it is not 
the best. This with the tiny diamond in ite folds is the best. 
The one you have chosen has but a little steel button with a 
sharp point; sometimes you will hurt yourself with it. Take 
rather the third,—this with the diamond.” ‘I will have this,” 
said the girl, clinging to her first choice. “‘But why?” “ Be- 
cause I like it the best.” ‘Why so?’’ ‘‘ Because I do,” 
answered the maiden, pinning the knot on her breast, and go- 
ing away singing. The sage, with a cynical smile, withdrew 
into his hut. ‘ Always the same old tale,’’ he muttered. 
“ With man and maid alike, ‘I like it best.’ ‘And why?’ 
‘Because Ido!’ It grows mbnotonous.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper’s Weekly, for October, will contain the first of a 
series of papers by Joseph Hatton, on ‘‘ Journalistic London,’’ 
illustra by views and | portraits. 

— The retail price of Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Eng- 
land, published by Charles DeSilver & Sons, Philadelphia, is 
$1.60 instead of $1.75, as stated in Tax JouRNAL of Sept. 1. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue for the fall trade,—In Science 
and Education: The First Book of Knowledge, by Frederick 
Guthrie; Animal Physiology for Schools, by J. Milner Fother- 
gill, M.D.; Suicide: Studies on its Philosophy, Causes and 
Prevention, by James J. O’Dea, M.D.; Sensation and Pain 
by C. Fayette Taylor; and revised and enlarged editions o 
President Bascom’s Avsthetics and Rhetoric. 

— Among elegant volumes for the approaching holiday sea- 
son, 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce two for issue in 
October. One is Lyrics of Home-Land, a new collection of 
poems by Eugene J. Hall, already widely and popularly 
known as a writer of felicitous verse. Many of them are 
in the quaint dialect of New England, and abound in homely, 
good-natured wit and humor, The volume will contain nearly 
fifty appropriate illustrations, and will be printed and bound 
in uniform style with Songs of Yesterday, by Benj. F. Taylor, 
many of whose poems have already grown to be classics, and of 
which a new edition will be ready about the same time, The 
other is Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, by Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., author of Pre-Adamites, and professor of 
Geology and Paleontology in the University of Michigan. It 
is a collection of more or less connected papers on scientific 
and semi-scientific themes. The authorship is a guarantee of 
learning and an entertaining style combined. 

— Henry Holt & Co.’s fall announcements include Greece 
and Rome ; Their Life and Art, by Jacob yon Falcke. This 
is a very beautiful and important illustrated work, which they 
will publish for the holidays. Its numerous portraits of inter- 
esting objects, and pictorial “ restorations” of places and oc- 
currences in Athens, Rome, and Olympia, are believed to sur- 
pass in interest and artistic merit anything of the kind hereto- 
fore published. The Young Folks’ History of the War of the 
Union, by John D. Champlin, Jr., author of the Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedias, etc. Our Familiar Songs, and those who Made 
Them, more than three hundred standard songs of the English- 
speaking race, arranged with piano accompaniment, and pre- 
ceded by sketches of the writers, and histories of the songs, 
Gardiner and Mullinger’s English History for Students, Gardi- 
ner’s Introduction to English History, and English History for 
Young Folks. J. A. Symonds’s Rennaissancein Italy, Parts II. 
and III. The Reign of Learning and the Age of Despots. Bar- 
ing Gould’s Germany Present and Past ; Ten-Briuks History 
of English Literature ; Cox’s Introduction to the Sciences of 
Comparative Mythology, and Folk Lore. In the-‘** Leisure 
Hour Series,’’ Mrs. Alexander’s The Freres, Fothergill’s Kith 
and Kin, and Hardy’s Laodice. The Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry in Professor Newcomb’s Mathematical Series, and 
Professor Stern’s Studien and Plaudereien (Im Vaterland) 
second series. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons republish The Law of Love, and 
Love as a Law, President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science, 
in a new edition, which has been in part rewritten in order to 
bring it into closer relation to his Outline Study of Man, of 
which work it is really a continuation. More prominence has 
been given to the idea of Rights, but the fundamental doc- 
trines of the treatise have not been changed. The very inter- 
esting correspondence with Dr. McCosh is retained. 

They also publish Merrill’s East of the Jordan. In 1874 
Mr. Selah Merrill was appointed archwologist of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society, and the next year he was placed 
in charge of the exploration work. During the two following 
years he made four different expeditions, of two of which a 
detailed account is given in this work. In the work of explo- 
ration which has now begun, the author of Hast of the Jordan 
has done conspicuous service. As archwologist of the Amer- 
ican Exploration Society, his opportunities were exceptionally 
good, and were well improved; and in dealing with the Beda- 
ween his admirable tact not only preserved him from molesta- 
tion, but availed to secure faithful and valuable aid from these 
children of the desert. His volume is a record of travel and 
observation in the countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, 
and is written in a popular form, giving interesting incidents 


of travels and personal experiences from day to day. No other 
American is so much at home in the East Jordan country a8 


80 
much fresh and valuable information respecting it. “4 


Mr. Merrill, and there does not exist in any other a 
e 
ginal 


trations which embellish the book are fresh and ori 
the style of the narrative is graphic and entertaining. 


| 
| 
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MATHEMATICS. from the mutual feeling of personal ownership. The school} — The fall term of Chelsea Acad. was opened Aug. 30, un- 


li communications intended for this department should be directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 


Mr. Editor :—Prob. 161, of Feb, last, virtually relates to the 
propriety of the elimination in the case of 
[1 — =1 —8 — 94.8 y(—8) (1); 
or whether 
+ ¥(—8) ¥(—8) = (—38) ¥(—3) x ¥(—3), (2). 
I say, No; and I give as the reason, that the quantities com- 
pared are of different constitution. But I say, further, that it 
is allowable to make 
8 ¥(—8) — 8 ¥(—8) = 0¥(—8), or O¥(—1) (3); 
but not to assume that 
O=Oy-1 .... (4), 
which the proposed elimination does assume, Indeed, the 
symbol /—1, as a factor of any quantity, shows that such quan- 
tity is not real, and if involved among real quantities perti- 
nent to an investigation, will lead to an absurdity. Does this 
not equally show that when it is associated with zero, such 
zero will turn out to be a false one ? 
The question whether (—8)* has more than one value, 


is not the true issue, but whether [0 /(—1)—8]* has. 
If we assume the truth of (2), and are brought up with a round 
turn in an absurdity, what is the lesson but that the assump- 
tion was false ? 

If we take the general form [a — /(—z)]”, and develop it, 
all the alternate terms, commencing; with the second, will 
have the factor ¥(—a), and the sum of all these terms will 
take the simple nature of + m(—zx); and it is quite probable 
that many selections of related values among a, n, and z 
would render m a zero; a given number, or imaginary, or zero 
it would always be. Then in the cases of m = 0, can we there- 
fore infer that [a° — /(—2’)*’ is a real quantity, where the 
accents are the discovered relative values of a, z, and n? but if 
a’ = 1, « = 3, and n’ = 8, those persons do so allege who are 
confronted in Prob. 161 with 12—0. But whether m be a 
zero or not, it will ever be clogged with the warning factor 
y(—1). Why should this warning factor be preserved in all 
other values of m than 0, and not when m is 0 ? 

We are not now in simple arithmetic, but approaching the 
higher analysis, using the language of indication. 

ew Bedford, Mass. J. Spare, A.M., M.D. 


(This is an ingenious explanation of Prob. 161, but it lacks 
mathematical accuracy. In the first place, there is nothing in 
161 which assumes 

¥(—8) + ¥(—3) + ¥(—8) ¥(—3) X ¥(—3) x V(—8). 
This is not true, but 
¥(—3) + ¥(—8) + ¥(—8) = —y(—3) X —y¥(—8) x —y(—3), 
is true, Furthermore, there is no mathematical reason why 
0y—3 should not be dropped as well as 0/3. If + /—3 and 
— /—3 in the same polynomial do not cancel each other, then 
all rules for algebraic addition must be revised. The simple 
explanation of the fallacy in 161 is this: The assumption 
(—8)%* = —2 is false, and therefore it gives a false conclusion. 
The truth is, (—8)%* =1— /—8, This is easily shown by 
cubing —2. (—2)* —=——-—8, Now, ——-—8 or 
—*8 =—8, but (—*8)% does not equal (—8)*. Fora full ex- 
planation of this see Collegiate Algebra, published by Clark & 
Maynard, New York, pages 25 and 113 to 120,—Ep.] 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
DELAWARE, 


The Wilmington Conference Academy, located at Dover, 
Del., is an institution which occupies a notable position among 
the educational forces of that State. The system of public in- 
struction in Del. is very incomplete, notwithstanding the care- 
ful labor of State Supt. Grover, who, with his recently appointed 
assistant, has a tedious and discouraging task to provide and 
Supervise an adequate system of common schools, to say noth- 
ing of the higher secondary instruction. I believe that out- 
side of the city of Wilmington, which has a distinct educa- 
tional management, there is but one public school which 
attempts any measure of secondary instruction, properly so 

Among the private and corporate schools, the Conference 
Academy holds a high position, From its relation to the pub- 
lic schools it is greatly hampered by the two evils which always 
prevail where school gradation are imperfectly accommodated 
to one another, These hindrances are the imperfect or pecul- 
iar nature of the preparation of the applicants for admission; 
and the necessity of yielding somewhat to the frequent de- 
mand for rapid progress, and courses of study extended beyond 
the proper sphere of secondary grades. But it is to the credit 
of the energetic principal, Mr. R. H. Skinner, that he exercises 
great care to obviate as far as possible these difficulties, and 
to properly codrdinate all departments of the school. 

The buildings and grounds are new, well located, and care- 
fully kept, and the charges for the student very moderate. 
The library and scientific collections are of recent growth, and 
the progress has been from small beginnings. Both teachers 
and scholars, however, manifest a lively interest in these de- 
partments, so that through hearty codperation in effort, a 
library, herbarium, and reading-room are now ina very satis- 
Ty condition, and their use enjoyed with a greater zest 


is coéducational, but the ladies are treated with a freedom and 
respect both by instructors and fellow-students which are 
worthy of all commendation, and which here, as elsewhere, 
utter a severe reproach to the cloister-life which many self- 
sufficient educators deem indispensable to female education. 
But in one particular this school is a model for all, wherever 
located and of whatever grade, and that is in the attention 
paid to the choice of teachers. A corps of eight teachers, and 
all of them professional instructors, ought to make the Wil- 
mington Conference Academy an educational center for the 
State. All that the school seems now to need, in order to 
the highest success, is intelligent sympathy and hearty codper- 
ation in its work. 

The residents of Delaware and all visiting friends of educa- 
tion will do well to accept the cordial invitation of the Princl- 
pal and call in person, that they may see for themselves what 
an educational work is being done in their midst, and if possi- 
ble become participantsin the earnest spirit of the teachers, 
who are one and all striving for the truest secondary education 
of the youth of Delaware. E. M. W. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, . 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 

— Teachers’ institutes of two days each will be held during 
Oct. and Nov. as follows: At Ellsworth, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1; 
Cherryfield, Oct. 4 and 5; Pembroke, Oct. 7 and 8; Orono, 
Oct. 18 and 19; Houlton, Yarmouth, and Turner, Oct. 21 and 
22; Presque Isle, Oct. 25 and 26; Fort Kent, Kennebunk, and 
North Anson, Oct, 28 and 29; Norway, Nov. 4 and 5; Frye- 
burg, Bowdoinham, and Damariscotta, Nov. 8 and 9; Rock- 
land, Belfast, and Monmouth, Nov. 11 and 12; Foxcroft, Nov? 
15 and 16; Pittsfield, Nov. 18 and 19; Farmington, Nov. 25 
and 26. 

— The Eastern State Normal School, at Castine, commences 
its fifteenth year with an attendance of 98, 35 of whom are in 
the class entering this term. The different portions of the 
State are represented as follows: Waldo 24, Hancock 19, Pe- 
nobscot 17, Knox 14, Washington 10, Lincoln 7, Kennebec 2, 
Piscataquis 2, Somerset 2, and Cumberland 1. 

— The fall term of the seminary and college at Kent’s Hill 
opened with 180 students. The new Profs., Strong and Tre- 
fethen, are winning golden opinions. Dr. Torsey is in the 
thirty-fifth year of his presidency of the institution, and in 
better health than for many previous years. 

— Miss Eliza J. Perley, late preceptress of Kent’s Hill, Miss 
Annie M. Pinkham, a graduate of the advanced course at 
Farmington, and Alice E. Warren, of the class of 1880, have 
been appointed teachers in the Normal School at Farmington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFoRD, Manchester, N, H. 


— The governor of this State having appointed Friday, the 
9th inst., as a day of prayer for the recovery of the President, 
the schools of Manchester were closed during the forenoon by 
order of the mayor, H. B. Putnam. The French Catholics of 
the city have just started several parochial schools, thereby 
withdrawing four or five hundred children from the public 
schools and streets. 

VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— St. Johnsbury Acad. opens with 245 students; Ludlow 
Acad. with 104; Leland and Gray Sem., at Townshend, with 93; 
Beeman Acad., at New Haven, with 80; State Normal school, 
at Castleton, with over 70; Vermont Acad., at Saxton’s River, 
has more than ever before, which is also true of Ludlow Acad., 
above named. The attendance at Leland & Gray is larger 
than before during the present principalship (six years), or for 
a long period previous. In the St. Johnsbury Acad. a large 
number of the accessions are to the advanced classes. Miss 
Abby F. Mitchell of Bath, Me., for the last four years a teacher 
in the Springfield (Mass.) High School, has the work of His- 
tory and English; and Mr. John Barstow, of Dartmouth Coll., 
is temporary assistant. 

— In the Normal School at Castleton, Miss Taylor, one of 
the board of teachers, is a daughter of Judge Taylor of the Rut- 
land county court. She was educated at the Randolph Nor- 
mal School, from which she graduated and in which she was 
an instructor. 

— State Supt.Dartt has just held educational meetings at 
Huntington, West Bolton, Underhill, and Jericho. He was as- 
sisted by Rev. J. W. Emerson, Prof. Cilley, and Miss Guernsey. 
Good meetings, though the attendance was small. Mr. D. is 
doing admirably. 

— The Randolph Normal School has an attendance of 160 
students, an increase of about twenty-five over one year ago, 
and with but one exception,—the fall of. 1870,—the largest 
number in the history of the school. The attendance at that 


time,—167,—bids fair to be exceeded in the course of the fall. 


der the direction of Elbridge W. Goodhue of Vershire. 

— John M. Comstock, former prin. of Chelsea Acad., was 
married Aug. 24, to Miss Persis S. Dearborn. 

— The number of students at the Waterbury Sem. is in- 
creasing daily. They now number about seventy, and more 
are expected. The commercial department has three full 
classes, and expects to graduate one class this term. Students 
can hardly fail of doing good work in this department, with so 
competent an instructor as Prof. Marsh. 

— Harmon B, Docke teaches the Corinth Acad., commenc- 
ing Sept. 5. 

— Thetford Acad. opened on Monday, Aug. 20, with a fair 
show of scholars. Charles, son of David Turner, has taken 
his father’s place as prin., on account of his father’s illness. 
Bradford Acad. opens with 121 pupils, Fifty pay tuition, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFReD Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— The first annual report of the New-England Industrial 
School for Deaf Mutes, at Beverly, has been issued. There 
was received last year $2,445.63, and expended $2,359.50. Mr. 
William B. Swett, the supt., reports that the school is in good 
condition and has done much for the education and general 
benefit of some twenty-two inmates since the opening in Feb- 
ruary, 1880, Current expenses are paid from public donations, 
and it is hoped that a small mortgage on the home may soon 
be raised. 

— Mr. Geo. F. Mills, classical teacher at Greylock Institute, 
So. Williamstown, has gone to Europe with his family, for a 
year of study and travel. Prof. Saml. V. Cole, late instructor 
in Latin, Bowdoin Coll., will supply the place during his ab- 
sence, 

— Miss Phebe W. Bunker, lately of Auburndale, has been 
appointed house-matron in Bradford Acad., Bradford. 

— At Williston Sem., at Easthampton, the following ap- 
pointments of new teachers have been made: Mr. J. W. 
Seaver, a graduate of Williston and Yale Coll., and for the 
last two years teacher in a boys’ school at Scranton, Pa., takes 
the department of elocution and physical culture; Mr. C. M. 
Demond, a graduate of the Roxbury Latin school and valedic- 
torian of the last class at Williams, will be teacher of modern 
languages; and Mr. Nathan A. Cobb, a graduate of the Wor- 
cester Free Inst., and for two years a teacher in the Spencer 
schools, takes the department of chemistry and drawing. 

— Mr. Heber D. Bowker has becn appointed prin. of Grove+ 
land High School. 

— Mr. Wilbur F. Nichols, of Belchertown (Amherst ’80), 
has been appointed prin. of the Florence High and Grammar 
School. Salary, $800. 

— Smith Acad., Hatfield, opened on the 31st ult., under 
the new prin., Miss Anna H. Billings. 

— Mr. Robt. W. Willson, of Salem, has resigned his position 
of tutor in Physics at Harvard, and accepted the appointment 
of Assist. Astronomer at Yale. He was at one time Assist, 
Astronomer at Cordoba, Argentine Republic, and afterward 
held a similar position at the Cambridge observatory. 

— Mr. C. S. Palmer, lately prin. of the Florence High 
School, Northampton, has been appointed prin. of the High 
School at North Andover, with a salary of $1200. 

— Mr. Geo. H Cummings (Amherst, ’80) is to have charge 
of the North Brookfield High School. 

— Eight years ago Harvard’s endowments earned 8 per cent. ; 
now they earn only 5¢ per cent. The loss of 3 per cent. on 
$4,000,000 is $120,000; quite an item in making up the yearly 
balance sheet. 

— The Teachers’ Inst. held at North Adams last week was 
one of the most practical educational meetings ever held in 
Berkshire Co, An institute will be held at Pepperell next 
week, Thursday and Friday, 22d and 23d insts, 

— The fall term of Williams Coll. began with a fresh class of 
eighty members, among them being the two sons of Pres, Gar- 
field and the son of Col. Rockwell. Several changes have been 
made in the faculty. Prof. Mears succeeds Prof. Southworth 
in chemistry; Bliss Perry, who graduated from Williams in 


the last class, is instructor in oratory; Prof. R. A. Rice takes 
the chair of modern languages; Prof. A. M. Gould is the in- 
structor in Latin, and Prof. Smith acts as an assistant. Prof. 
Franklin Carter ns his presidential administration here 
with the opening of thisterm. The work on Clark Hall, the 
stone fire-proof building which is to contain the natural his- 
tory and mineralogical collection of the college, has been seri- 
ously delayed, owing to a difficulty in quarrying the stone. 
Work has now been commenced on the second story, and the 
building will be finished in about four weeks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, 1. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 

— Mowry & Goff’s English and Classical School opens with 
200 pupils, the largest attendance ever registered. 

— Kingston proposes a $2,400 school-house. J. H. Tefft is 
chairman of the building committee, a guarantee of a proper 
structure. A lot worth $600 has been donated. 

— The Messrs. Lyon, associate principals of the Univ. 
Grammar School, Providence, arrived in Boston on the ‘‘ At- 


las,’ Sept. 16, after a rough and stormy passage, They have 


i 
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returned from their European tour, with renewed vigor for 
work, and equipped with larger facilities to do excellent ser- 
vice for their boys, whose scholarship and training have always 
exhibited good instruction and discipline. In Great Britain 
they visited Oxford and Cambridge, and the great schools of 
England, — Harrow, Christ’s Hospital School, Eaton, and 
Rugby. The journey was in every respect pleasant and suc- 
cessful. 

— The Providence Press says that Prof. Geo. L. Vose, who 
has been connected with Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Me., and 
has accepted the professorship of Civil and Typographical En- 
gineering in the Mass. Inst. of Tech., is a native of Pawtucket, 
and a graduate of Brown Univ. He was a poor boy, and one 
of the pupils who sat under the fear of Joseph Watts “ four- 
legged doctor,’”’ when Mr. Watt’s was teacher of the grammar 
school on Munch Hill. George was always “‘ right smart”’ at 
figures, and the prediction was made that he would be heard 
from. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— Most of the schools of the State commenced their autumn 
term in the first or second week of Sept., and these two weeks 
have proved the most oppressive weeks of the year; and, if we 
mistake not, the same has heen true of the early weeks in 
Sept. for two or three years previous to this. With these facts 
in view, may it not be better hereafter to continue the spring 
term till nearly the middle of July, and defer the opening of 
the autumn term till about the middle of Sept. ? Or if this is 
not done, we would suggest that the daily sessions during the 
heated term be reduced one-third, and that the lessons be 
made less difficult than usual, so that both teachers and pupils 
may feel a degree of relief from burdensome effort until the 
oppressive heat of summer has fairly passed away. 

— The schools in the pleasant village or borough of Danbury 
are to continue under the supervision of Mr. Mortimer A. 
Warren, a gentleman well qualified for the position by educa- 


in school work. We trust that the school interests of Danbury, 


tion and experience, no less than by the deep interest he feels 


which for many years have had good men at their head, may 
make still higher attainments under Mr. Warren’s direction. 


— Prof. Hitchcock, who for the last two or three years has 
been principal of the high school at Thompsonville, will con- 
tinue at its head for the coming year. Prof. H. is a good 
teacher and an active friend of education. He is doing a good 
work in Thompsonville, and we are glad to know that his ser- 
vices are appreciated. 

— The schools in Waterbury are progressing very satisfac- 
torily under the judicious management of Supt. Crosby, who 
has for nearly ten years, been doing a good work here. Hav- 
ing had a large experience in teaching, and being possessed of 
wise views on educational matters, his influence for good is 
more and more felt in that community. To accommodate the 
increasing want of the city, two or three new school-houses are 
in process of erection and nearly completed. We are glad to 
learn that all the jrooms in the new buildings are to be fur- 
nished with single desks. This is as it should be. We are 
also glad to learn that the Board of Ed. has voted to limit the 
number to fifty under any one teacher. This is a step in the 
right direction, only not far enough. We cannot expect the 
highest and best results until the number of pupils to a 
teacher is limited to thirty. When this shall be done we may 
reasonably expect that the teacher’s influence in many partic- 
ulars will be felt by every pupil under hercare. But when 
sixty or seventy children are crowded into one room and under 
the care of one teacher, there can be but little individual influ- 
ence. To show how largely teaching in our schools is falling 
to the lot of ladies, it may be stated that of the 46 teachers in 
the schools of Waterbury, 43 are ladies. 

— Mr. E. F. Sawyer, son of Prof. Sawyer of the State Nor- 
mal School, has accepted a position of music teacher in the 
public schools of Bradford, Pa. Mr. Sawyer has spent about 
two years in Boston in qualifying himself for his vocation, 
and we wish him abundant success in his new position. 

— Connecticut loses another friend of popular education, in 
the recent death of Hon. Loren P. Waldo of Hartford. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NINTH CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


Association for the Advancement of Women will hold their ninth 

congpens at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 19, 20, and 21, at St. James Hall, corner of 
eand Washin, streets. 

Bifiece meetin; = originally devised in order to supply a need long 
felt and recognized,—the need of more extended intercourse and better 
acquaintance among the women who are at once best able and most de- 
sirous to enlarge the rtunities of their sex, and to raise the standard 
of its ho and ments. The coming together, from a vast and 
varied ontont of country, of women devoted to these objects cannot fail to 
do much in removing the limits and barriers of local prejudice and in 
bringing the best knowledge of each within the reach of all. 

As years roll on, the accumulation of experience makes it more and 
more possible for women to learn how they can best help each other. 
Every undertaking, moreover, opens the way for some good work, 
The valued record of our meetings leads us to hope that in the future 
their usefulness may be increased rather than diminished; and that w 
working in our day and generation, may leave behind results which wil 
be helpful to generations yet to come. 

The followin topics are for discussion: Scientific Openings for Women; 
by Miss Mary Watson Whitney, N. ¥. Outdoor Occupations: Sericul- 
ture; by Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. Factory Girls; by Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, R. I. Position, Occupation, and Culture of Indian Women. 
by Miss Susette La Flesche, Neb. Influence of corel Stady on American 
Girls; by Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Mich. Political Education of Women; 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mass. Guardianship of Children: Status of the 
Mother; by Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, D. C. ork of Women in the Re- 
forms of the past Century; by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, Ind. Temperance; 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, N. J. Rescue Work; by Dr. Elizs- 

h Blackwell, Eng. The Ideal Home; by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mass. The Pursuit of Art; by Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA.—This State spends $3,000,000 a year on her schools. She 
has school property to the value of $7,000,000, and yet there are but 100,000 
attendants out of 150,000 who are of school - TheSan Francisco Board 
of Ed. estimated the expenses of the school department for the eas 

ear at $821,000. The Board of Suprs. reduced the estimate to $650,000. - 

he Board of Ed. has protested that the schools cannot be properly con- 
ducted with this sum, and if the —_ and supervisors refuse to increase 
it somewhat, a mandamus is to be directed against them, forcing them to 
show cause why the appropriation has been reduced. 


DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA.—Prof. Julias E. Hilgard has been selected to 
succeed the late Capt. Carlile Patterson as Supt. of the Coast Survey. 
Prof. Hi has been connected with the Coast Survey for 36 years, dur- 
ing 19 of which he has been in charge of the Coast Survey office and of 
the construction of standard weights and measures. His rank among the 
scientific men of the country is sufficiently indicated by the fact that he 
was elected in 1874 to be president of the American . for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and has been for nearly twenty years a member of 
the Nat. Acad. of Sciences. His scientific work is recorded for the most 

in the reports of the Coast Survey, to the success of which he has so 
ly contributed. His selection as Supt. has been fairly earned by a 
life-time of thorough and unselfish work for the sake of science. 


GEORGIA.—The Univ. of Georgia has 1,279 matriculates. Only 30 stu- 
dents pay tuition at t,and the Board of Visitors, in their annual 
report, recommend t all charges should be abolished, and tuition be 
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F. 8. L.: With Costs; A novel; by Mrs. Newman.... 
Waldo Emerson: P 


Alfred H. Guernsey. 
Series. ... Wit and Wi 
‘Beaconsfield 


Am. Version the Revised New Testament (second 
ed.), with the ings and Renderings preferred by 
the Am. Committee of Revision; incorporated into the 
text by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D.; cl., red : 
$1.00. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hieimes’s Poems. Handy-volume 
tirely new and beautiful edition of the Poetical Poe 
isdom of Benj. Disraelt, Earl of a FAS LIVER WENDELL HOLMES. ntain- . The best book f tions 
. 2 poems included in previous editions, S e bes or w . ailed 
; el. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 4 covernt written on agic should have Application-form for 
atory poem. Carefully se from new electro- 
type plates, and tasteful 
igmo, with fine portraits. Cloth, 
half calf, $5.00 ; morocco, tree , or seal, $8.00 


fully illustrated. 
In this book Mr. 


edition. An en- 


Scudder, with the skill and enter. | 5Pecimen pages Sree. 


Just Published. 


* High Schools, Institutes, 
¥ bound. In two volumes, | S¢minaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 
It top, $2.50; | Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 
| ers are earnestly requested to examine this fresh and 
By Monace E. ScUDDFR. 12mo,| sparkling work. Price 5@ ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 

es,—feor any department of instraction, tow 

r hi h,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is maiied for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 


postage. ) 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Se Institute 


262 eow 7 East StaeetT, NEW YORK. 


CARDINER’S 


Knglish History for Young Folks, 


B.C. 55---A. D. 1880. 


BY R. GARDINER. 
16mo ; $1.00. 


“ No manual of ish history, lately f° 
compare with this. Instead of being a collection of de- 
tached scraps of information of very unequal impor- 
tance, interspersed with needless names, it 
really is what the preface promises, ‘ the story of - 
land’s history.” . . . No event affecting the devel- 
opment of the English nation is passed over, while such 
as have left no lasting result are either omitted or only 
lightly touched on. . . . The simple language, the 
clear explanations of difficulties, and the excellent 
maps add tothe value of the book, which is not only 
the work of a scholar, but of one who evidently sym- 
pathizes with the children for whom he writes.” —Lon— 
don Academy . 

“It is so freshly written, and with such an obvious 
mastery of the whole subject, that no one can fail to 

suc 


see ite su ority over the general run of h text- 
educational Times’ London. 


The Young Folks’ Astronomy. 


By D. CHAMPLIN, JB., 
Author of Fokus of Common 
of Persons Places,” 
16mo ; illustrated ; 60 cents. 
ought to find it as entertaining as fairy 
lantic Monthly. 


“ The little book is fall of good points.” — The Nation. 
“Is admirably fitted for use in schools as well as for 
home instruction 


GW” Specimen copies of the above sent to Teachers, 
postpaid, upon receipt of one-half the advertised prices. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher of first-class scholarship and executive abil- 
ity, who has had successful experience, to take the 
position of Head Master ina popular city preparatory 
school for boys. An investmentof $2,000 is required. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
335, 16 HAWLEY Boston. 


taining style which have made the Bodley Books so 
widely re tells the story of Boston from its settle- 
ment to the present time, Its history, traditions, and 
legends make « very interesting volume, which the 
abundant pictures render still more attractive. The 
book is intended primarily for young people, but will 
be found hardly less interesting to their elders. 


The Common Sense, The Mathematics, and 
‘The Metaphysics of Money. By J.B. Howe, 
author of “ Political Economy,” * Monetary and 
Industrial Fallacies,” and “ Monometalism and Bi- 
metalism.”’ 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 

This work completes the important series of Judge 

Howe’s volumes devoted to a thorough investigation of 

the whole subject of money. 


The Glebe De Quincey. The Complete Works of 
Thomas De Quincey. New Globe Edition, uniform 
with the Globe Dickens, Cooper, Hawthorne, and 
Waverley. Complete in six volumes. Cloth, $10.00; 
half calf, $20.00. gg" Sold only in sets. 

A very desirable cheap edition of the complete writ- 
ings of this great master of English prose. 


Kastern Proverbs and Emblems. [Illustrating 
Old Truths. By the Rev. J. Lona, Member of the 

osophica! rary.”” 8vo. t to 50. 

High praise is mo $0 the industry 
which has placed before Western scholars the concen- 
of the homely wisdom 
whic been for untold ages accumulating in the 

East. Scotsman ; 


The Exsence of Christianity. By Lupwic 
FEUERBACH. Translated from the Second Ger- 


man Edition MARIAN Evans (George Eliot 


gilt top; $3.00. 
I confess that to Feuerbach I owe a debt of inesti- 
mable gratitude. Fealing about in uncertainty for the 


"| Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - - 1.25 


Classes, and the Home. A complete and progressive 
elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
that will please the children. Already adopted by 
hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 
Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
sent on application. 


S. W. STRAUB, 
69 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Published by 
334 n 


TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 


Prest. Bascom’s Works on Mental Science, $1.75 & $2.00 
Prest. Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - 150 
Prof. Day’s Works on Mental Science. 4 vols. Ea. 1.50 
Prof. Elmendorf’s History of Philosophy, - 1.50 
Prof. Hart’s German Classics, 4vols. $1.00 & 1.25 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw, - - 2.00 
Mrs. Carter’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols. Each 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - i) 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 1.25 


er pe and finding everywhere shifting sands, Feuer- 
h cast a sudden blaze into the darkness, and dis-, 
closed to me the way.— From 8. BARING-GOULD’s 
“ The Origin and Development of Religious Belief.” | 
A History of Materialism. By F. A. LANGE. 
Ye. 3, completing the wom. Vol. IIL. of the! 

volume completes Lange’s work, which has been 
heartily accepted, both in Germany and in England, as 
an authority in its oo and as a very impor- 
tant contribution r , and to the study of philo- 
sophical opinions. 
A Grammar of the Old Friesic La ° 
H. CUMMINS, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, $125. 
An important book to the English philologist, as the 
affinity of the Friesic with the knglish is very marked 
and striking. This is the first Friesic Grammar which 
has ever been prepared for English students. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers; or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


IF 


Winter. . 
& 00., PHILADELY: 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases, - - .75 to 25.00 
Putnam’s Element. Science Series. 30 vols. Perv., .75 
Putnam’s Advanced Science Series. 14 « 1,25 


Dr. Fothergill’s Physiology for Schools, - -75 | and 


Prof. Guthrie’s First Book of Knowledge, 


a” Full Educational list sent on application. 
Specimen copies of text-books submitted for examina- 
tion on receipt of half the price. Liberal terms for first 
introduction. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
335 a 27 & 29 W. 2334 St., New York. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families wish, Art class 


thout 
te wanted throughout the Uni States. pee: 


Woodland Echoes. £2 som tn 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
ie. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll , Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and hers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies with tho hly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers, Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
ernesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 az 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 


for any of school. Sells and rents School P 
erties. business in all the States and Te 
ions stamp for A 
form. . Address LANDIS 
306 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


Fer the Benefit of Teachers and Clergymen, 
their wives and friends. 


Home Office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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e free to all the young men in the State wishing coll education. 
The mcome of the Univ. amounts to about $40,000. "It is in excellent con: 


dition. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Til. 

Ittrno1s.—Mr. Edward Cook, a gentleman long and favorably known 

in connection with the book business of the Northwest, has become a 
ner of the firm of Jansen, | &Co. Mr. Cook’s connection with 

he business commenced in 1859, During the last thirteen years he has 
been the general western agent and representative of Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., the prominent school-book publishers. His long experience 
in the various departments of the trade, and his wide acquaintance with 
dealers and educators, will fit him to aid in carrying on and developing 
the large and rapidly-increasing trade of this great publishing-house. 

Here are some of the new locations of Lilinois school principals: Abing- 
don, W. D. Eastman; Arthur, B. F. McClelland; Arcola, T. C. Clendenen; 
Astoria, John H. Tear; South Belvidere, Elmer E. Brown; Bement, I. N. 
Wade; Blue Island, J. W. Troger; Brighton, Prof. Hill; Buda, N. Edgar 
Hawes; Bushnell, Jno. P. Yoder; Carbondale, Prof. Stotler; Cerro Gordo, 
B. F. Stocks; Elmwood, T. B. Bird; Farmer City, Allen 8. Stults; Galena, 
R. L. Barton; Gibson City, C. M. Kingsley; Harvard, Miss C. G. Haynor; 
Hennepin, G. F. Miner; Hillsborough, J. F. Gowdy; Hinsdale, E. 
Harpham; Hoopeston, Walker Bird; pave, Prof. Rice; Lewistown, E. R. 
Boyer; Lexington, Geo. A. Sterling; Lovington, Alonzo Meacham; Mal- 
den, Mr. Finn; Manchester, A. R. Volley; Mansfield, Geo. W. Snapp ; 
Marine, Arthur Oebler; Maquon, Theo. Axline; Meredosia, T. L. Fausler; 
Metamora (West), J. Hi. Morse; Metropolis City, E. 8. Clark; Millers- 
burg, Dan’! Farmer; Milton, Dr. A. G. Lucas; Moweaqua, Mr. Rarer; 
Minier, T. C. Williams; Murphysboro, Prof. Kimmell; Naples, J. 8. 
Griffin; Newman, Theo. Haney; Nora, F. M. Tyrrell: Paxton, W. A: 
Wetzell; Perry, C. I. Swan; Richmond, J. P. Fisk; Mt. Morris, E. A. 
Berry; Rossville, W. H. Chamberlin; Savanna, Geo. C. Mastin; Shannon, 
Dr. Ely; Sheridan, Marion McKay; Tolono P. K. McMinn; Tuscola, 
A.E. Starr; Wataga, Miss Summers; Watseka, Henry Rulison; Waverly, 
J. R. Harker; Woodstock, J. B. Estee; Wyoming (N.), Frank Wilson. 
The vacancies are not yet all filled. 


MICHIGAN.—The Setlowing are some statistics of the graded schools of 
this State for the year 1880; Number of children between 5 and 20 years of 
age, 213,712; number attending schools, 141,153; average number of 
months of school, 9.4; number of male teachers, 546; number of female 
teachers, 2,101; total wages of male teachers, $310,313 76; total wages of 
female teachers, $675,723 06; average wages per month of males, $69.33; 
average wages per month of females, $36.29; total expenditures of the 

ear, $1,748,212.95; estimated value of school property, $5,826,718: total 
Indebtedness of the districts, $1,173,003.84, being a reduction of over 
$68,000 as compared with last year. The following are the statistics of the 
ungraded schools for the same period: Number of districts, 5,963 (the 
number of a school districts was 389); number of children from 5 to 
20 years, 509; number in school, 221,403; average term of school, 7.3 
months; number of male teachers, 3,526; number of female teachers, 
7,776; total wages of male teachers, $404.253.59; average per month, 
$27,52; total wages of female teachers, $527,693 88; average per month 
$18.75; total expenditures for schools, $1,361,702.19; estimated value o 
school property, $8,151,126; total indebtedness of districts, $187,581.81, a 
decrease of $17,000 from last year. 

A circular has recently been issued concerning the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, from which we glean the following: The courses of 
study, the methods of instruction, and the practice-teaching are arranged 
80 as to y a’ to each pupil a thorough professional training. The school 
year is divided into two terms, of twenty weeks each, the next year begin- 
ning Sept. 14. Every student, not holding an appointment from a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature, is required to pay 5.00 in advance as a tui- 
tion-feo for each term. Each member of the Legislature of the State is 
authorized, by the Board of Ed., to ap int two students from his district, 
who will be received, on the presentation of a certificate of appointment, 
free of charge. The certificate must be presented at the time of admis- 
sion, or the regular fee will be sequares. Each appointment is good for 
one year only. Diplomas from the common-school course will entitle 
those receiving them to a certificate to teach three years in the public 
schools of the State without examination, and to a renewal of this certifi- 
cate on condition of having passed a satisfactory examination in two stud- 
ies of an advanced course, and presenting satisfactory testimonials of suc- 
cess in teaching and governing, signed by members of the School Board 
and one or two patrons of the school, not officers. Graduation from an 
of the higher courses entitles those holding diplomas to legal life-certifi- 
cates of qualification to teach in any of the public schools of the State, not 
under special law. 

New YorK.—In the case of Geo. F. W. Stuart, ex-secretary of the 
Board of Ed. of Brooklyn (the alleged Brooklyn defaulter), the attorney- 
a wee is represented as having said that if the Board of Ed. did not 

ring a suit immediately, he would have a suit brought in his own name, 


| 

and authorise the corporation counsel and district attorney to prosecu 
lit It is intimated about City Hall that there will be some startling ais. 
closures in the case very soon, and that in all probability some twenty-five 
or thirty persons will be taken into custody this week on the charge of 
being implicated with Stuart in the defalcation of funds. The Board of 
Ed. not, as yet, taken any action in the case. 


MissouRI.—The fourteenth annual catalogue of the State Normal 
School, at Kirksville, shows a remarkable prosperity. Of the 500 students 
enrolled, 452 represent 54 Missouri counties ; the others, 10 different 
States. During the 14 years, 4,026 students have attended. About 2,000 
of these taught in the public schools of the State during the past school 
‘by: The greatly hened by adding one-third 

annual appropriation. e nts 0 state that the school 
is in a better condition than ever before. 4 m 


NgvVADA.—F. N. Stone, of Elko, will 
the current year, de , will be principal of the State Univ. for 


OBI0.—The Oberlin Review, speaking of the cost of education at Ober- 
lin Coll., says that the class of 1881, consisting of 28 members, expended 


L. | during their college course, the sum of $29,706. One gentleman paid 


$1,800 for the education which another received for $600. One lady and 
four gentlemen have earned no + of their expenses; three ladies and 
fifteen gentlemen have paid their college yy in part, while seven 
have ag the expenses of their entire course by their own labor. 

D. Boyd remains at Van Wert at a largely-increased salary. 


OREGON.—Henry Villiard has given the O State Univ. 

Higher education on the Northwest Pacific, for both young men and 
women, is abundantly provided for in Pacific Univ., at Forest Grove, under 


F. | the presidency of Dr. Herrick, late of ———— assisted by an able 


faculty of seven professors and teachers. The Academic course covers 
three years, and tite Univ. four years. The Univ. is, in character and ad- 
ministration, undenominational. Two years ago its trustees passed a res- 
olution in which they “ wish to r ize it as in harmony with the orig- 
inal aims and plans of the Amer. Coll. and Ed. Soc.” But an express 
rule of that Soc. is, that any institution connected with it “must not be 
under the control of any presbytery, synod, association, conference, con- 
vention, or other ecclesiastical body.” Pacific Univ. has a reputation for 
scholarship and thoroughness second to no school on the Coast. It has 
three well a pease courses above the preparatory, — a classical course 
for all of both sexes who desire it, a scientific course of three years, and a 
ladies’ course, also of three years. With its endowment and prestige, it 
can more readily be made, by proper codperation, what is needed, than 
any other institution of learning on the Pacific Slope. Its location, at 
Forest Grove,—which Prest. Hayes pronounced the “ prettiest place” he 
had seen in the State, — not far from Portland, accessible, and soon to be 
more so (when the railway furnishes, as soon it must, accommodation 
trains), for those in this State, Washington Territory, and Idaho, who de- 
sire the higher Christian education. 


PENNSYLLANIA.—Mr. Reuben J. Flick, of Wilkesbarre, has recently 
given $20,000 to Lincoln Univ. 

When the late Dr. 8. 8. Haldeman, the distinguished Pennsylvania 
scholar, was in Paris, he startled a Russian savant by talking with him in 
au the leading European languages, and finally repeating a verse in 

ussian, 


TEexAs-—The State has been honored in the election of Prof. Cooper to 
the position of an assistant professorship in the school of Latin at Yale 
Coll., of which he was a graduate, although a native of Texas. 

Forty-six State pupils will be maintained at Prairie View Normal Inst. 
during the session of 1881-82; 10 students of the session of 1880-81 will be 
returned. The 36 vacancies will be supplied as follows: Each State sen- 
ator will appoint one pupil, and the principal of the Inst. five. 

Dr. A. R. Horne, principal of the Summer Normal Inst. at Tyler, has 
been elected president of t Texas Univ. 

The constitution of the State provides that the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands shall go into the school fand. Thereare already $2,000,000 
in the treasury, and 40,000,000 acres of land remain unsold. The proceeds 
of this at a moderate estimate will amount to $100,000,000, an amount 
pa og it is said, is equal to the aggregate school-funds of all the other 

tates, 


Urau.—In the summer of 1878 a charter was granted to Salt Lake Acad. 
under the laws of the Territory. In the fall of that year the Acad. was 
opened by Prof. Edward Benner, of Colorado Coll., who had been del- 
egated by the trustees of that. institution to this work. After two years, 
the formal connection of the Acad. with Colorado Coll. was dissolved, the 
New West Ed. Commission assuming the responsibility which the Coll. 


had borne. Valuable beginnings have been made for a library and cab- 


inets, which are receiving constant improvements. The purpese of the 
Trustees is to found an Acad. after the general plan of the higher New- 
England institutions of its class. The immediate aim is threefold: To 
prepare teachers for the destitute portions of this and neighboring Terri- 
tories; to fit young men and women for creditable entrance into the fore- 
most institutions, classical or scientific, of our country; to fit young 
sons for the study of a profession, or for entrance Into business. The 
school is unsectarian. It has no official connection with any church, but 
is uncer the direction of a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. The eth- 
ical aim of its faculty will be to encourage in the pupils a spirit of rever- 
ence toward God, and charity toward men. While a tive religious 
influence is exerted upon students, no effort is made to bias their church 
connections. A well- ed system of instruction has been organized in 
connection with the other work of the New West Ed. Commission. Dur- 
ing the coming year it is expected that about twelve schools. under the 
Commission in different parts of the Territory, will be tribu to the 
Acad., sending to it their ablest and most ambitious scholars. The other 
schools in Salt Lake, under the management of the Trustees, will have 

udents, gathe upon the principle of ability and industry, competing 
with each other for the prizes which advanced culture may offer. 


Wisconsin.—Mrsa. J. 8. Herrick, of Ironton, has given the sum of 
$10,000 to Beloit Coll. for the erection of an astronomical observatory. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—State Supt. Butcher, of Wheeling, is anxious to have 
a Convention of the Co. and City Supts. of Schools of this State during 
this fall or winter, at WheelingJfor the purpose of considering the best 
“ ways and means” of carrying into more successful operation the many 
wise and generous provisions of the laws of this young and growing State 
for the public education of the children. He says: “The question of 
school supervision was ably discussed in our Legislature at its last session. 
It seemed to be admitted by all that practical, thorough, and eficient su- 
pervision was very desirable. Those who opposed the proposition to pro- 
vide for supervision, charged that as it had nm conduc in many 
of the State, it was simply a sonee, Grouias money away! Whether this 
is true or not, there exists a feeling of hostility on the part of some to pro- 
viding efficient plans for supervision, mostly growing out of this charge. 
If the charge is in any great degree true, the complaint of our law-makers 
is just, and it reflects credit upon them; but it becomes the very serious 
and important duty of the superintendents themselves to inquire into the 
matter, and if this or other faults exist, apply the remedies. With the 
view, therefore, of correcting faults if they exist; of erecting some 
standard by which to judge the work of the superintendent; of defining 
his duties under our present law; and of getting information from relia’ 
to how these duties shall be performed, I propose a Supts.’ 
Convention. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The Univ. of Washington Territory, of 
which A. J. Anderson, A.M., is president, is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion for so young an institution. In the Collegiate Dept. there are 27, in 
the Senior Preparatory, 33; total in Collegiate Depts., 60; in English and 
Latin Preparatory, 77; total in all departments, 137. There are four com- 
plete courses of study,—a Classical. of four years; a Scientific, of three 
years; and Normal and Commercial, of two years each, beyond the senior 
preparatory studies and the common English branches and Latin reader. 
One student has already finished the junior a of the Coll. or Classical 
course, two graduated last year from Scientific course, and both the Nor- 
mal and Commercial courses sent forth graduates in 1880 and 1881. A 
ny part of the work in the Univ. is preparing young people for teaching 
in the public schools. 

ForrEIGN.—The Congress of the British Social Science Assoc. will this 
year be held in Dublin, in the month of October. The following are the 
subjects set down for discussion in the Education Dept: (1) What alter- 
ations is it desirable to introduce into the system of national (pri ) 
education in Ireland? (2) In what way may intermediate education 
best promoted under the Act of 1878? (3) How may the higher education 
of women be most efficiently advanced in Ireland ? 

Winnipeg (Canada) seems active in educational interests, as indicated 
by its colleges and schools. In connection with the Univ., there are St, 
John’s Coll., 8t. John’s Ladies’ Coll., and the Manitoba Coll., besides four 


large pablic schools,—the central, south ward, north ward, and east ward, 
a of which have fine large buildings, and to one of them a large addi- 
tion is being built to furnish accommodation for the increased attendance. 
At present the supply of teachers in New Zealand is below the require- 
ments of the Colony; and ii ts not expected that its own training-schools 
will, for years to come, cope with its necessities. From the report re- 
cently issued by the New Zealand Education Department, it appears that 
“it may reasonably be expected that well-equip and efficiently-con- 
ducted training institutions at the four principal centers of pop 
will eventually furnish a fair supply of properly-trained teachers. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


A QUINTETTE OF 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Ditson & Ce. have ready for the Fall Trade and 
for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs, and —— 
Classes, the following books, of unapproachable 
lence in their special departments. 


Emerson’s | HERALD OF PRAISE. | «1. 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 
Send $1.00 for Specimen Copy 


Emerson’s IDEAL. | ‘The now 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen ( or 


Emerson’s | SONG BELLS. | (00 cents.) The 


new, genial, and beautiful collection of School 
Songs. 
Send 60 cents for Specimen Copy. 


Tenney & | BEACON LIGHT. | tottman’s 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
Sweetest melody. For Sunday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


MeKntosh’s | LIGHT AND LIFE. | (35 cents.) 


A large, well-filled, admirably selected and com- 
, and every way desirable collection of Sunm- 
ay-School and spel Meeting Music. 
Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
331 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Agents Wanted. the Watch 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


TATION GO 
of fn 


Bract siz 
the Watch. 


composition of metals so ; 
7 impossible for the best ju 


ch 
thi 


uce our 
the following = 
of only $7. 

= forward, all charges prepaid, 


ou in good order, one of the 
ked in a wooden case, 


watches, securely 
We can only send outa 
watches at price named, and to 


ewelcrs and others ordering in quantities 
rt this advertisement in this paper but 


are entitled tot 


circumstances will we sell more than one watch 
at above price to any one person, but if others are 


ed we will furnish them at 
ce. Many of our 
$20.00 to $85.00. 
at same time we send watch, and 


GASE WATCH 


n P 
s,asshown ih our Illustrated Catalogt 


0 RGR AND OFFER | ordertomore 


HILLSIDE HOME, 


For Young Ladies, Stockbridge, Mass.; $300 a year. 
333 d Address iss ADELE BREWER. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
been course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct. 6. Application at 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
A.M.; after that from 12to1P.m. For circulars, apply to 

326 m R. R. RAYMOND, . 


id WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Will begin its 47Ih year Sept.8. Fine library, labo- 

ratory, observatory, bw cabinets Thorough nstruc- 

tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
328g MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 
and pr eee containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 


Fall term September 15. Send for calendar. 
318 j eow TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 


SILICATE 
Black Piamond Slating. 


ithout tion) for Walls 


out and 


ogue 


which are manu- Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
will be responsible en on t-brush, to 
applied by any one, with a comm ’ fait 


payable to our firm, We willsend 
00 to tee us against loss by 


tup in tin cans of 
use, 


PBICES. 
$1.00 HALF-GALLON.. 
QUART.....----. 1,75 GALLON ......+++. 
Flat Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 
uart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
applied). Made only by the 


work.) 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
383 Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


8. COLBY, 149(A) Tre- 


BINDER for The Journal will be sent 
h, | price, 31. Every 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 
191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 
Send'for circular. 


| 
Cut Shows 
0 Wen a first-class 
the in eve iced watch has 
the poorest as time-ke« 
. and a constant source of annoyance and expense to its o 
x The Watch we offer zou isa marvel of accuracy and cheap 
and we are now, for the first time in the world’s ae ab= 
is required, e annexed cut shows the exact size of the Watc 
oe 8 movements are nickeled and Swiss make, known the wo: ' 
se is finished from 
SS WE the difference, itis the best substitute for Gold 
oF, he a a ever discovered and will stand the acid test. There 
of is nowa growing demand for such a watch, 
sf and we propose to sell a limited number at a = 
CH pane \ fal low price, and we believe the vast army 
ASE SSS 
i if one time, hence, require you to eut it 
send to us with your order, that we may know you 
Wed Ye ihe benefitsof this offer. Under no 
his watch at from 
acatalegue 
————— eelsure you will 
so well satishec an you Will show catal 
watch isting us in selling other goods of standard quality 
Bow and original designs, and which we guarantee toriva satisfaction. We 
| j tter, P. O. Mone er, or m ee 
by ‘examination, vrovided you send $2, 
; but if you send us full amount with your order, we will : ionathone 
. ship watch on d ay order is received. Astoour responsibility, we refer you to any Bank in this City. 1f you 
go order at once preserve this advertisement use, you send when you order 
atch, we will send a handsome Watch Chain an arm made rom a composition me resembilng Gold, 
' Address G. W. PETTIBONE & CO., No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York City 
LOCUTION it 
from J. E. Mardoc 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 
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Popular Science 


Reader. - - - 
Boston Society of Nat. Science: Anni Memoirs. 
“ bed es Hist, Sketch of the Soc. 
Garfield Souvenirs. - - fe 
New Testament. Greek Text. American edition. - 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
"F.S.L.,202. - - 
The Black Speck. F‘S.L,22. - 


First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers. - 
Rugg Documents. Second and Third Series. - - 


Hilary's Folly. - - - - 
Cobwebs and Cables. - - - - - 
Homoselle - 
Stranger’s Illustrated Guide to Boston. - - . 
Courts of Chancery. - - - - - 


France. - - - - - - 
Novels and Tales. 11 vols. Hughenden edition. - 
A BC of Gothic Architectare. - - - 
Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. - - 
Ebayer 8. Directory for 1881. - - - - 
ofthe Pilgrims - - - - - 


Author. 
Ficklin A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ $ 8 
Monteith “ 1 0 

Bost Soc Nat Science, Bost 
“ 
Cohen Max Cohen, Washington, D C 15 
Harper ros, 
Bible 2 00 
McCask a “ 40 
Randol “ 20 
Robinson “ 10 
Willson Lippincott & Co, Phil .25, .42, .55, 65 
J 5 Ogilvie & Co 10 
“ 10 
Jas R Oagood & Co, Bost 1 00 
Photo-Electrotype Co, Bost 25 
Barton Randolph & English, Rich, Va 6 00 
Clarke Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 1 25 
Parker sad “ 1 2 
Shepherd & Williamson “ s « 6 00 
U 8 Directory Co, Phila 10 00 
Spooner A Williams & Co, Boston 15 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


S. W. Srravus, Esq., 69 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, has just published two new books of 
music. Song Magic is a book designed and 
most admirably adapted for use in High 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, Seminaries, &c., 
and contains a choice variety of spirited glees, 
quartettes, hymns, tunes, anthems, etc. Teach- 
ers are cordially invited to examine this fresh 
and sparkling book. Price per copy, 50 cents. 
Sample pages free. The Woodland Echoes is 
designed for a complete and progressive ele- 
mentary course for use in day schools, classes, 
and the home. It is full of charming songs 
that will please and cultivate the musical taste 
of children. Examine it at once. Specimen 

es sent freeon application. Price per copy, 
cents ; $5.00 per dozen. Address S. W. 
Straub, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


**] want SwAsEy’s BLACKBOARDS for use 
in my school, they aré so much nicer than any 
other kind. My scholars like very much to 
work on them, they are so smooth and clean. 
You are annoyed but very little by chalk-dust, 
which is so disagreeable. Give me Swasey’s 
Blackboards, and I can accomplish more in 
one term than I can in two terms with the or- 
dinary cheap Blackboards we are often obliged 
to use because the first cost is a trifle less.” 
Such are the remarks of teachers who are in- 
terested in their work, and at the same time 
wish to have the schools run as economically 
as possible. J. A. Swasey’s office is at No. 21 
Brattle street, Boston. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doflars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. staurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 


SpeciaL Dispatco From DetTroir.—The 
demand of the people for an easier method of 
ing Kidney-Wort has induced the pro- 
prietors, the well-known wholesale druggists, 
ells, Richardson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., 
to prepare it for sale in liquid form as well as 
in dry form.—Post and Tribune. 


BETrTeR than putting one dollar out at com- 
pound interest, is the sending it to Dr. C. W. 
Benson, Baltimore, Md., for two boxes of his 
Celery and Chamomile Pills, which cure ner- 


vous disease, quiet the mind, bring on refresh- 
ing sleep, and prevent paralysis. 


Women that have been bedridden for years 
have been entirely cured of female weakness 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
2338 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pam- 
phiets. 334 2t 


Tue obelisk in the Central Park, New York, 


weighs two hundred tons, or is equivalent to 


the weight of about t hundred and twent 


=== 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
29822 (P) New York City. 


| School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


Students —— the two-years’ course are entitled 
a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 


Private received after 1881. Fo: 
pupils Sept. 21st, r 


ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Place, Beacon 8t., Boston, Maas. 


Wa. F. WARREN, 8.T.D., President of 
University. 330 tf 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“ PBOF. s. S. BLOCH, of Boston, won an 
enviable reputation as reader and teacher at 5st. Albans. 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profeasion.”’ 

lournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLoon, desire to express our 
ungualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolicited testimony to the remarkable results of 
hiswork. For broad and practical development his sys- 
tem is invaluable. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit 
of iustraction from Profs. Monroe an axter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLOOH, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished teacher, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.’’ — [Signed one hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the Boston ic Schools.) 


@ PROF. BLOCH is now ready to give Class and 
rivate Instruction. Address at 
ADAMS Hovuss, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said: “I advocate in its full extent, 
and for every interest of humanity, of patriotism, and 
of religion, a more thorough culture of Oratory.”’ The 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY was 
established in 1873 and chartered in 1875, and affords 
the amplest facilities for self culture. Ninteen Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, — in their departinents. 
Spring Term, April ii; Summer Term, July 5. Send 
for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Sec’y, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 3151(a1) 


VOICE CULTURE, 


AND 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 
—— to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 

nstraction, Mienday, Sept. 19, ISS1. 

The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
differing in many essential features from usual methods. 


“ For Thoroughness, Accuracy, and Comprehensiven 


Price, $1.25. Mailed postpaid to any Teacher or 


it bears the palm over all.” 


—A. P. PzABODY, D.D., Professor in Harvard University. 


Colgrove’s Scientific English Grammar. 


“TI recommend m and all Teachers to 
dretus —Pror. J. Dana, Prin. State Nor. School, Castleton, Vt. 


have a copy.” 


School Officer, for examination, for 75 cts. 


335 B. W. SMITH & CO., Publisher, 27 Bond St., New York. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ga Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms, 


1701 Chestnut At. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. 
Address .. 
321 


ONSPECTUS 
C> Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


* A Wonderful Work.” 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Verk, 


By Cc. C. 


Address 
324 eow 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 


This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that 
mon sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radical 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
,are alike avoided. Widely used in training. 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


— WI 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


TH 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th 
terms, etc., inquire of PRor. JOHN 


Prof. KRAUS is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Frebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Bolte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasi 
success of Rinergareans in America is due, an 
her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.” 


—The ary. 


7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


1881, and close in June, 1882. 
KRAUS 


For particulars as to 


Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BEELTE, 7Tincipals, 


(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 


* Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Frebel’s oe Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.”—Miss Z. P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. ae 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
iar” Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


Schools and Teachers 


8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


312 DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. 8T. JoHN, Normal School, Albany. 


Faulty intonation treated rationally. Sp l attenti 
goon Training. Advanced and practical Piano 
ethod, Technique properly developed. 


circular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OFM > 
"SCLENCE& ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 


223 (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 182. 
A Brief Elementary Manual 
— or — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the great majority of our schools. 
Price per copy, 20 cts., paper covers; 25 or more 
copies, 15 cts. per copy. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
A 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 

and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


ca ruments an croscopes 
c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) iss 


SCHOOL CARDS 


For Village and Country Teachers. 


Few fail to order after using our beautiful and popu- 
lar Monthly Report Cards. Samples free. They last 
aterm. One cent each. 

333 h ALBION CARD CO., Apron, Iowa. 


W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(Formerly C, Agency, at 
School Bulletin Publications. 


Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Company. 


Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Govers. 
School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 


4ny Book published in the United States furnished 
at the lowest rates. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 


An 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of e 

P n 

josoph. and Chemical A: pp.) tix 15 in. Price, 50 r year. 
2 Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
& papers and magazines. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12282 (1) 924 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


Sturtevant House, 

IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 

Broadway, 28th and 29th With El e 
kw } Kates Reduced, 


Booms with Board, $3.00 & $3.60 pr day, 


According to 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
by the New-E Bureaa 
of Education, 16 Hawley St. 


Boston, Mass. Write for a 
ORCUTT, Manager. 


Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion 
School Agency, Catalogue, c. 


Agents Wanted, omerea™ We want the ad. 
dress of every Teacher. Address 


Cc. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 


330 tf 42 Bond Street, New Work. 


S-T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated by a rational method ; something else than 
drawing or bodily tricks. No srorer. Send for ex 
planatory circular, Address 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 
Editor of The Voice, 
330 f ALBANY, N. ¥, 


_ i... | 


Sept. 15, 1881. 


VARIETIES. 


_— Life? ’Tis the story of love and troubles, 
Of troubles and love, that travel together 
The round world through. 

—Joaquin Miller. 


— An ingenious railway caterer, who has 
been in the restaurant business seventeen years 
has invented a sandwich made of bread an 
meat. People who have eaten it say it is in 
all respects equal to the old-established bass- 
wood-and-leather article, and is even consid- 
ered more palatable and wholesome, It has 
not yet come into general use, 


— We should praise our friends,—our near 
and dear ones, — we should look on and think 
of their virtues till their faults fade away. — 
Mrs. Stowe. 


— You find yourselves refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful ple. Why not make ear- 
nest effort to confer that pleasure on others ? 
You will find, half the battle is gained, if you 
never allow yourself to say anything gloomy. 
—J. M. Childs. 


— How oft, dear Jack, we others blame 
For faults, when guilty of the same. 
—John Parke. 


— By cultivating an interest in a few 
books which contain the result of the toil or 
the quintessence of the genius of some of the 
most gifted thinkers of the world, we need not 
live on the marsh and in the mists, The 
slopes and ridges invite us.—T7. Starr King. 


— Not what we would, but what we must, 
Make up the sum of living. 
—R. H. Stoddard, 


— A woman without coquetry is insipid as a 
rose without scent, as champagne without 
bubbles, or as corned-beef without mustard,— 
T. Winthrop. 


— A very considerable share of the diseases 
and deaths of our race are the natural effects 
of sin, or wrong-doing.— Bnshnell. 


— Jas’ crawl afore ye run, er sure’s yer born, 
Bimeby yewl crawl, — the slim eend uv the 
horn, —Goodale, 


— The pay character of a nation is plain- 
ly stamped on the countenances of its people. 
—-Bayard Taylor. 


MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


oman. 


ith of Woman is the Hope of the Race, 


Woman can Sympathize with W 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_, VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
= 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Conie 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relicves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor 95. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address ag above, Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, Diliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per bor. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


. 


Nervous Irritability Sciatica, and all painful Nervous 
Diseases. — A treatise by a well-known physician, a 
specialist on these subjects, concludes as follows: 

Neuralgia is one of the most painful of diseases, and 
is attended with more or less nervous irritation.  Sci- 
atica is also a form of neuralgia, and all painful nerv- 


DIR ECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coli and 
Schools, Opentobothsexes. A the Registrar, 


eae Wen COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
W. STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
$192. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TE 
CHNOLOG Y, Boston. 


ce ons, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
UY section De t. For circulars 


partm r an ‘orma- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof, C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Yi Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


ous diseases come under that name. Neuralgi 
nerve-ache, and therefore you can suffer with neu- 
ralgia in any part of the body, 
plied to every part. 

“I have for many years closely studied the cause of 
neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous s stem, with 
the many diseases that it is subject to, and have found 
by actual experience that the true and rimary cause 
of neu ja is poverty of the nervous fluid,—it becomes 
impoverished and poor, and in some cases starved, not 
because the patient does not eat, but because what is 
eaten is not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W. Benson’s Cel- 
ery and Chamomile Pills have in my hands proved a 
perfect money for this condition and these diseases.” 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
166 North Eutaw St, Baltimore, Md. By mail, Tee 
boxes for $1, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


as the nerves ure sup- 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S ; 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveft. Price$1. per package. 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


Agents Wanted. 


School Reward Cards wisn “to ginaden 


wish to gladden 
the hearts of scholars with bright, pretty Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address, Please send us a trial 
order. No, 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5e. per doz. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. per doz. No. 3-8, nice bouquet designs, 
Tc. per doz. No, 4-7, ony J designs of animals, birds, 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No, 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c. per doz. No. 6-8, 

retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted background, 
foc. per doz, No, 7-6, nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15c, 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of parrots, kittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No, 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. Ret 
doz. No. 12-5, prettiest designs published, beautiful 
flowers, etc., on tint background, large size, 50c. per doz. 


The best and 
Teachers’ School Aids. cicapest sys- 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for a trial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their valuein conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. Price 
$1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds o 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly gree on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15c. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill-heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only 85c. by mail, stpaid. Our prices 
lowest ever known. Agents wanted. Send stamp for 
terms. Circularsfree. Phoenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


rees Finest Royal 0 
S Complete History of its Re- 
vialon.and of all former Versions. 
Complete Outfit, post- 
by Dore and other ON-S BROS. & CO., 
celebrated artists. Cincinnati or Chicago. 
It Seite Wester an 
a 
other edition. Send 
Territory Now. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
We want the 
To Fill Vacancies. jane ot 00 
tent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 
and South. Address, with stamp, [RA M. PRIOE, Cor. 
Sec. N.W. Ed. Bureau, Morgan Fark, Chicago, Ill, (4) 
A WEEK. a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
$72 outfit free. ares TRUE & Co., Augusta. Me. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. OC. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
. H, BARLOW, A.M., ipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

en ce examination u it. 8, 1881. 

55 az Address E. i. RUssELL, Princfpal. incipa 


MA%5 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington 8t. Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HypD#, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTrT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BusINESs, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schools. 325 tf 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 

Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zs 

REENWICH ACADEM J, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
pal, Kast Greenwich, B. I. ms” 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with ee ~ struction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


‘ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vir 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


be sent on lication to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


YEAR and expenses to e 
trek P.O. Fick: 


ery, Augusta, Maine. 


Bublishers. 


vy woe ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Coll in the 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
ND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
87 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR, Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing ae pepeetiee of the United States from 
census of 1880. th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


Object - Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 


Havin 
SEC 


If, Mineral Kingdom, 
Animal Kingdom, 66 

Size of each Card, 13 x 2 inches, 
“= to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood Seen 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum, and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


A National Book. 


OUR BROTHER IN BLACK ; 


His Freedom and His Foture. 


By Arricus G. Hayaoop, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Oxford, Ga, 


It is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about 
the Negro in America; 


It recognizes facts, and believes in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

It is for Progress, Peace, and Righteousness. 

It should be read in all parts of the Union and by all 

colors. 


TESTIMONIALS, 

‘The book is a patetey sincere review of the situa- 
tion in the South since the surrender at Appomatox, 
with’a clear insight into all of its phases and modifica- 
tions. It goes to the he | kernel of affairs, and in this 
respect it will undou ly take its ey as the most 
remarkable contribution that has yet in made to con- 
temporaneous A history.” —The Atlanta Con- 


stitution. 

“ Every chapter pulses with life. The views taken 
by Dr. Haygood as to the duty of the Southern people, 
are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent 


Christian people among us.”—Nashville Christian Ad. 
The book is warmly commended by such papers as the 
Richmond 
Chatta: a Times. 
Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, 8. C.) 
Richmond Christian Advocate, 
Enquirer-Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 
Charleston Courier. 
Raleigh Christian Advocate (N. C.) 
And scores of Southern leading papers. Also by 
Zion’s Herald (Boston). 
Sunday Herald (Boston). 
Commercial (Cincinnati). 
Montpelier Mes (Vt.) 
ont; essenger (Vt. 
Free Press (Burlington, Vt.) 
In a six-page notice, Rev. Dr. D. D, Whedon, editor 


Methodist Feereerey Review, New York, says: ‘‘ The 
President of Emory College bas given us what may per- 
haps be called an epochal work.’ 


“ The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and 
while it does not fail to set forth the mistakes of the 
Northern le, ts thoroughly dec and progres- 
sive poi a. the duty of the South.”—The Journal 
of Education. 
“It is the best book of the kind that has ever ap- 
in the South.” —Ch o Advance. 

“ There is more statesmanship in this book than has 
yet been displayed by any professional statesman. It is 
calm, it is fair, it is honest.”—Cincinnaté Times-Star. 
Hon. W. E. DopGE says: “ I have read nothing since 
the war so well calculated to instruct good men North 
and South as to their duty and responsibilit 
millions so recently made citizens. e book is 
interest, and written in a true Christian and natio 
spirit, If it could be generally read by men and 
women North and South, I am confident it would go 
far to remove the ignorance and prejudice which has 
kept the two sections so far apart. 

from the publishers, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New Yors, and J. B. MOFERRIN, NASHVILLE, 
TENN.; or from the Author, or through any book-seller. 


Sent for $1.00, post-paid, to any address. 3314 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 
Appletens’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbeos’s Histories. 


edel C ~Beoks (= Copies 
y-Beooks ‘Slising Copies). 


VYVeoumans’s Chemistry. 
Yeoeumans’s Botanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. 


department of study, from Primary 
terms made fer and regular ox 


APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all 


our School 
to 


es. Send for “‘ Educational Notes 


i 


JOURNAL OF 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletens’ New Geographies; 
Cernell’s Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Cempositien. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Art ef Scheel Management, 
Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 
Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Ete., Kte., Etc. 


Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 
and Universities, sent post-paid on application. 


3, 5 Bond Street, 6 omer St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


| 


EDUCATION. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST,'SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
READ 


$5. per Set. 
With Brackets 


and Companion. 
Published by 


Bry 
3. A,B, Method. 


ING 


CHARTS. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


CLARE & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 


A 
L.eighton’s 
sen’s New 
KeetePs French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G 
lish and 
Hutchison’s 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 11 


tery of 


ysiclegy aud 


Reme 
Arithmetics 


her Lesseus in E 
ABRAM BROWN, 
1 Devonshire St., Boston 


734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


mdersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Readers; 


Algebra; 


1 Lessens in Eng- 


ish; 
Hy me. 


Westiake’s Hew te Write 
Weatiake’s Commen Schoo! 


Raub’s Nermal Speliers. 


Fewsmith’s Engl 


Sheppard’s C tation. 
Petersen’s Science. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Letters. 


Literature. 


Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 


Grammars. 
Pelteon’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 


JUST OUT: 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuqne, Ia., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics, 


| Agents. 


ishers, 


No. 1, Single Entry, 104 
No. 2 Elementary or Sc 


Keys, 
Examination copies look 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 


811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


Edition, 192 Bp 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, 
No. 4, Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., 
Blank Books with extra practise-paper 
adoption, mailed on 


pp., 3.50 
, to each. 


receipt of % price annexed. for circulars of these 
and other valuable text. books. 330 tf 
DANIEL SLOTE & C0., 


The Schoolmaster of the 


19 and (21 William Street, New York. 


19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


the 


stamp fo 
kind 


National Subecri 
Oldest 


on Agenc 
in the U.S. 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLus RaTEs. 


Send 


ors supplied with ecko, and 
ery of every 


at wholesale rates. 


A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


hool Su 
A HENRY 


es,all kinds. 


D. NOYES & CO., 


13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


COWPERTHWAI 


PUBLISHERS OF 


T & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
| HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
| BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | 7? “shine 
APPLETON'§ Young Chemist. 


_| leading Editors. 25 Volumes Now Ready. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
153 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-Engiand States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


az 26 14 Milk Street, Beston. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. The Tem- 
VIII. — Richari II. — Richard III. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline, 
—Comedy of Errors. 
Please send for Illustrated Circular. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 admirable 
Poews, selected and arranged by Henry CABOT 


LopGe. $1.25, 

POETERY FOR CHILDREN. Eudited b 
SAMUEL ELio7, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
pp., fully illustrated. $1.00. 

SiX STOKIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Exior. Lius. 60 cts, 

POPLLAR TALES. istand2d Ser. Ed. 
ited by Loner. I[ilns. 20 cts. cach. 

SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 


“ Cinderella,” “ Puas in Hoots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illastrated. 20 ets, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
Saves, of information Carts. 


. By W. J. Rours, A.M. 
The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 
The English Lan By W.J. Roure, A.M. 
The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Linco. 
The Employment of Time. By CHAs. SUMNER. 
. The Sun asa Worker. B . J. Rotrs, A.M. 
About Combustion. By v. J. ROLFsE, A. M. 
EE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


MILLAN & 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewarts Lessons in Hiem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent 
154 zz 22 Bond Btrost ew York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., Now York, 


Paysen, Dunteon & Scribner’ Beoeoks. 
Dinsmere’s 


No. 7. 
L 


MANBOM, 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, ' 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art EpvoaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 
‘The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and f es. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


1550s 


Vol. XIV.—No. 10. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot's New Ge phies, 


Guyot'’s ‘Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetios, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 
For information and of introduction, call upon 


or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
93 Hawley Street, Beston. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 


ormal First Reader. The Norm. Third 

6 “ 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. “ 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
arpless’s Geome Trig 

Guismore’s Surveying. New Kevised Edition, 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 


Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’ Child’s History of England. 


ga Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARIT 
combining oral and written work th hout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and work and 
is uesigned for primary schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
fntermediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads iy be e th- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of 
sufficient for ordinary life. 


arithmetic 
Parts I. and IT. are also published separately. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary and Practical Arith- 
— wEW FORE. metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. cost of two books. 
(4 vols. realy) $1.00 and $1.25)| Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
Putnam’s 8 8 of Atlases (i vols.), 75c, to $25 | licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
The Science Series (30 vols.), THOMAS H. BUSH, 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25| 49 70 Metropolitan Block, 
win’s aphy, (new 
Brackett’s for Home and Sc , 1.25|SOWER, POTTS & CO., Priladelpria. 
Lefingwells English Classics for Schools, THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sohute, 


‘Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 


logy hics Est 
Matheties, and Logie | inion Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
’s Mental Science, English re, | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1.50 | Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Titus. 2.00 | Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. :76 | Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari metic. 304 


Fall list, with s mailed on 
to the 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00, 
potnin 758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Millard & Campbell’s Franklin Beaders. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 

Bailey’s Elocution. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. 
Campbeli’s Coucise Mistery of the U.S. 
Fellows’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
BRIGG@’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. 12mo,cloth. - - 1.50 
6.00 


STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
book.) 8vo, plates, cloth. - oe pa 

WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 

DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY, 12mo, cloth. 2.00 


4 MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo,cloth. 10.00 
pparataus. 
The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartiey’s Improved School Becords. RICKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. 3.00 
Song-Beooks---" Happy Hours,” “‘Song-Sheaf.” | WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING, New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo,cloth, - - - 1.50 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


RICE & JOHNSON’S CALOULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1.50 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Maury’s Geographics and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


Best. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &e. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
1,250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
Moa REVISED READERS are the lates, 
y caver wider range of the bes Mc Guffey s Revised ‘and 
They contain selections from the writings of two hun-| First Reader, - - - 10 17 
dred (200) standard authors. Second Reader, - - - 18 =30 
are im the] Speller, -' - - 20 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-Rngland Agent, 
Ne. § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New York, 
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Patterson's eon Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


